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Representative Martin . . . Republican Leader in 1947 
(See Pannla af the Weak! 





Give a membership in this 
ARISTOCRAT of all FRUIT CLUBS 


Your family, your friends, your busi- 
ness associates will more than welcome 
this “Gift of the Gods”—a me:nber- 
ship or a sinsle package of exquisite 
fruit. My Hesperian Orchards are 
famous for fruit of unbelievable size, 
perfection and beauty... but only the 
very finest fruit of all is chosen for 
these flattering gift packages. 


Not Just a Christmas Gift 
But a Gift that Comes All Year 


Many people ask how I can continue 
to send such consistently superb fruit. 
It is because I grow my own and 
reserve only the best for Hesperian 
Fruit Club Members. Each year, only 
a limited amount of the choicest fruit 
is available, and memberships are lim- 
ited—so, it’s a good plan to ofder early. 


10 Months . ... . . $27.35 
6 Months . . . . . . $16.80 


Guaranteed 
3 Months... .. . $8.65 to Arrive in 
Single Package. . . . . $2.95 Perfect Condition 


START WITH ANY MONTH 





Every month, except April and May, a box of tree- 
ripened luscious fruit will be a reminder of your 
thoughtfulness . . . when you give a_ ten-months 
membership in my Hesperian Monthly Fruit Club— 
or, if you prefer, you may give this loner gift for 
six months, three months or a single package. 


AUGUST 





Summer Pears 


Pears and Apples 





FEBRUARY o-- we SEPTEMBER 
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j Ruby nad / Jumbo Hesperian 
Golden Anples Peaches 

¥ MARCH c OCTOBER 
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| Golden Delicious Apples “Golden Delicious Apples 
JUNE ’ 2 NOVEMBER 
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Black Hesperian Cherries Winter Pears 


DECEMBE 
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Special Christmas 

= Package 
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\ Amber Apricots 


ORDER NOW! QU 





Alla Ton Gift in One 








ANTITIES OF THESE FABUL 


eo rAERUITS 
RAT BOX gg 
“Y Y f 


; Rushed Direct from 
my Hesperian Orchards 


Single packages (shown above) make grand gifts too. 
Available in single packages for Christmas are: Aristo- 
crat packages of Apples, Pears, or mixed Golden and 


sian 2.95 


Ruby Apples; Du Comice and d’Anjou 
Express Prepaid .« « © © © « © @ 


Wouldn’t you like to be remem- 
be 2d to your customers regularly 
with a uni lly appealing gift, 
delivered right to their homes or 
offices? Hesperian FRUIT CLUB 
is the answer . . . Order Today. 
Color Catalog Free. 





Pin your Gift List to this Order Now— 


I'll do the rest... “Wuprow fot 


Indicate type of membership or package de- 
sired for each name on your list — attach 
check or money order — and I'll do the rest. 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


All packages shipped express prepaid any place 
in the Continental United States. Shipping 
weight is approximately 10 Ibs. except Cherry 
a. ) and Apricot Packages which are 6 to 8 Ibs. 
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| ae Mac— ym); 10 months . $27.35 3 months. . $8.65 
| =e 6 months . $16.80 Single Pkg. . $2.95 
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ington. If shipping instru-tions are changed, 30 days notice is 
required for us to guarantee delivery. 


NAME OF SENDER 
ADDRESS. 
Cy. ZONE:....2..2 | ne 
*MYRON FOSTER’S HESPERIAN ORCHARDS 

Dept. U-11, Wenatchee, Washington 


SS SS SS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


* Make checks payable to HESPERIAN ORCHARDS 
References: SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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WHO PUTS ROCKING-CHAIR 


MONEY TO WORKK ? 


So far as the welfare of the nation is concerned, 


lazy money is as bad as poverty. 


It sits up there on the porch and rocks away, 


doing nothing, earning nothing. 


But money that uses its muscles and gets down 
to work is something else again. It is good for 
the country, good for the employee, good for 


the investor. 
Who puts money to work? 


The man who can take an idea, foresee its 
future, set up an organization, and use enough 


initiative and imagination to stay with it till 


success comes. 


That kind of man is a manager..Good manage- 
ment is the investor’s best assurance of a fair 
return, the employee’s best assurance of fair 
wages and steady work. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective without 
good management. Nothing else is so impor- 
tant to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ 


welfare or the public welfare. 


N.W.AVER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 
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It started with the Douglas DC-3...the famous airplane 

that first made medern air transportation possible. 

It has become true all over the world, in almost every 
land on the globe... 

More people fly more places in planes designed and 

built by Douglas. 

And in today’s still faster, still longer and more 

dependable flight, Douglas continues to 

earn leadership. For on leading US airlines 

and the major airlines abroad great 


ne? eee — — Douglas DC-4s now carry more passengers 


: 


every day to every destination than 
any other kind of 4-engine airplane. 


Soon travelers will be making 


Doucias AIRCRAFT CoMPANY, ING. 
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rplanef reservations aboard the newest of all super air transports —the 
ssible,f latest 4-engine giant to enter scheduled airline service. 
every} This is the high-altitude, five-mile-a-minute Douglas 
DC-6. It is no coincidence that this long succession of leading Air France 
American Airlines 
dand} passenger planes have all borne the family name “Douglas?” American Overseas Airlines 
Braniff Airways 
For above all, these famous planes have been dependable. Capital Airlines—PCA 
TT: : , “4s Chicago & Southern Airlines 
moref This basic quality of dependability has been char- pas Seales de 
ues tof acteristic of the great Douglas planes of war Barca acre 
rlinesf as well as of Douglas peacetime air- Delta Air Lines 
5 a Eastern Air Lines 
greath liners. When a Douglas-built airplane National Airlines 
ngersp leaves the plan:, crew and pas- Fe 
thanf sengers alike know it is thoroughly 
lane.f proven and equipped to perform American Airlines 
' : ; Braniff Airways 
aking its tasks faithfully and well. Capital Airlines—PCA 
National Airlines 
Panagra 









panTA Monica, CALIFORNIA 
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ON 85 OF THE WORLD’S LEADING AIRLINES 
DOUGLAS-BUILT AIRPLANES ARE STANDARD 


Douglas DC-4s row in scheduled service on: 


Northeast Airlines 

Northwest Airlines 

Norwegian Airlines (DNL) 

Panagra 

Pan American World Airways 

Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) 

Swedish Intercontinental 
Airlines (SILA) 

Sabena (Belgium) 

Trans World Airlines 

United Air Lines 

Western Airlines 


and many other airlines abroad 


SOON Douglas DC-és will be in service on: 


Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) 


Sabena (Belgium) 


SILA (Sweden) 
United Air Lines 
Western Airlines 
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Price rules. Many important articles and 
materials were released from price con- 
trol. Office of Price Administration esti- 
mated that commodities now decontrolled 
represent well over half the average fam- 
ily’s living costs. Major items included: 
hides, leathers and shoes; all fats and oils; 
electric irons and other appliances; glass- 
ware, kitchenware, lamps, phonographs, 
radios, typewriters and adding machines; 
many types of sport and miscellaneous ap- 
parel, representing about 10 per cent of 
all clothing purchases. Ceiling prices were 
taken off cleansing and scouring powders, 
but retained on all soap. 

Rent control was extended to 81 new 
areas in 32 States. Maximum rentals gen- 
erally were fixed at prices charged in 
January, 1946, or July, 1945. Operators 
of hotels, rooming houses and_ tourist 
camps in rent-control areas were told to 
file supplementary registration statements 
before December 31. 


Surplus property. Progress was report- 
ed on disposal of surplus property at 
home and abroad. State Department said 
that about 85 per cent of the surplus prop- 
erty available for disposal overseas has 
been sold, for a return of $1,400,000,000, 
compared to original cost of $5,870,000,000. 
War Assets Administration figured that, 
out of $21,500,000,000 worth of surplus 
war material in the United States, 
about 30 per cent had been sold for 
$2,100,000,000. 


Colleges. Construction of more than 
$70.000,000 worth of college classrooms, 
laboratories and other educational facili- 
ties was approved by CPA. Federal Works 
Agency is handling the program, which 
provides nonhousing college facilities for 
veterans at no cost to colleges. Bulk of the 
materials needed will be drawn from sur- 
plus barracks and other wartime buildings. 
FWA so far has scheduled 38 projects at 
35 colleges, costing $3,490,000. The agency 
said there is an urgent need for more than 
16,000 classrooms and 6,000 laboratories in 
colleges swamped with veterans studying 


under the GI Bill of Rights. 
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Production. The September record on 
production was added up by CPA. Out- 
put rose in sewing machines by 21 per 
cent; vacuum cleaners, 12 per cent; re- 
frigerators, 7 per cent, and electric irons, 
5 per cent. Small declines occurred in 
production of washing machines, electric 
and gas ranges and radios, as the result 
of fewer working days in the month. 
Production of 239,000 passenger cars was 
down slightly from the August total, but 
the daily rate was higher. Shoe output de- 
clined 11 per cent and CPA forecast even 
lower output in October, with no real im- 
provement in sight before end of 1946. 


Contract termination. Virtual com- 
pletion of the job of war-contract termina- 
tion was announced by the Office of Con- 
tract Settlement. About 318,000 prime 
contracts have been settled entirely, and 
only 6,055 were still pending as of Sep- 
tember 30. Canceled commitments of 
$59,000,000,000 have been settled for gross 
allowances of $5,900,000,000, or about 10 
per cent. OCS defended its handling of 
the complex renegotiation problem against 
charges of waste and fraud made last sum- 
mer by the Comptroller General. OCS also 
recommended that its personnel and func- 
tions be merged with those of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 


Shipping costs. Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorized rate increases for 
the Railway Express Agency. All less- 
than-carload first-class and commodity 
rates may be raised 20 cents per 100 
pounds. Graduated charges on shipments 
under 100 pounds may be revised to the 
basis of poundage rates plus 50 cents, ex- 
cept that no increase is proposed on daily 
newspapers, milk and related products, 
and returned empty containers. All mini- 
mum charges and package charges, other 
than first and second-class graduated 
charges, may be increased by 30 cents. 
New rates can take effect after 30 days’ 
public notice by the Railway Express 
Agency. ICC said estimated increased rev- 
enue of $58,876,000 per year was needed to 
offset the Express Agency’s higher costs. 
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Vhey Never Wiss 2 Move 


The average American household “pulls up stakes’ once in every five years ... accounting for 
more than seven million “moves” a year. In the city of New York, alone, approximately 300,000 
families are said to change their addresses annually. 


Like a long-time resident of the neighborhood, motor trucks never miss a move. Whether it’s cross- 
town or cross-country ...a small one-room apartment or a mammoth twenty-room mansion ... 
trucks alone can “deliver the goods” from doorstep to doorstep over the shortest, swiftest routes. 


Around 100,000 vehicles are used by household goods 
carriers. Moving furniture requires strong men and 
powerful trucks, and GMCs are built for the job. In 
fact, in GMC’s wide range of models from 1/2 to 20 tons, 
there is an ideal type of truck for every type of hauling 
operation . .. all truck-engineered and _ truck-built. 












Traffic accidents have increased at an alarming 
rate since the war. Careless driving, jaywcl.<ing and f 
neglect of needed repairs are mainly responsible. hooters 
Do your part to prevent accidents by obeying all oe ‘ 
traffic laws . . . by driving scfely and walking 
carefully ... by having your car or truck inspected 
regularly, repaired promptly and properly. 
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Things are not to be much different after election than they were before, 
are not suddenly to straighten out so that people can be contented again. 

Big strikes are as likely as ever to occur in some industries. Congress 
is not to be able to stop strikes. White House will be on labor's side. 

The White House, reflecting the instinct of political self-preservation, 
is to be driven into a closer alignment with the big labor leaders. 

Inflation will go on for a time, burning itself out. 

Deflation is to creep up on the country over months ahead, and there won't 
be a great deal that either Congress or the White House can do about it. 

An election is not to produce a balance where a lack of balance exists in 
prices, wages, living costs. There isn't much that Government can do any more 
to get food and clothing prices back into line, or to help out the millions of 
families whose income hasn't kept up with living costs, or to keep the organized 
workers from pushing costs higher in some industries to add to distortions. 

The business cycle will get in its work quite regardless. 














A stalemate is likely in the Government over the next two years. 

Congress will be rough on White House ideas for saving the country. 

The President will use his veto to keep Congress in check. 

Net result is to be something of an impasse out of which will come little 
that is constructive. The country will have to drift through its troubles as 
the two sides maneuver for position in what is to be the crucial battle for 
power in 1948. The White House, dependent upon labor support, will be driven 
somewhat to the left. Congress, aware of the conservative drift among great 
blocs of the voting population, will balk at presidential proposals. 

Yet, Republicans as well as Northern Democrats will go slowly in offending 
labor with new laws that greatly restrict labor's power. Republicans will want 
to get a slice of labor's vote when the big test comes two years from now. 








Labor's strike rights, under the Wagner Act, won't be limited much, if any. 

If unemployment comes, not much will be done about it. No WPA is to be 
created anytime soon. Unemployment insurance will be expected to suffice. 

The bar against wage cutting will not last beyond June 30. 

Falling farm prices, when they really come, will get more attention, with Re- 
publicans very anxious to keep farmers on their reservation for 1948. 

Taxes on individual incomes may be reduced 10 per cent, but not more. 

Economy will be more talked about than practiced. Army and Navy will bear 
whatever real cuts Congress decides upon. Veterans will get what they want. 
: War powers probably will be ended before midyear, 1947. 














The period ahead will be more like the pre-New Deal period. There will be 
an effort to get away from big Government, to let nature take its course. 

High officials already are assuring that everything is "fundamentally 
Sound,"- that sustained prosperity is just around the corner. They are advising 
that all will be well if nobody rocks the boat and if everybody just thinks 





L that everything is going to be all right. 
j Written for the issue of November 8, 1946, Volume XXI—No. 19 lever) 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS _ (No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) yi 
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NEWSCR 1M--TOMORROW--= (Continued) 


The last time an inflation was approaching its end, it was the Republicans 
who talked that way. Emphasis was put on how much money people had in their 
pockets, on how big demand would be with two cars in every garage and a chicken 
in every pot. "Right" thinking, however, did not head off deflation. 

This time it's the Democrats who are talking that way in an effort to talk 
away the adjustment that already is starting to appear in some prices. 

Big difference between 1947 and 1929 is to lie in the fact that the coming 
adjustment will occur before people have filled their great pent-up demand for 
durable goods and for houses and before the vast world needs have been filled 
through an extension of credits from U.S. In 1929, the adjustment came after 
people had satisfied many of their wants for houses and new cars and other goods 
and after the world had used up its U.S. credits end was being pressed to pay. 

That explains why the distortions of this boom period probably will be 
corrected rather speedily after correction really starts and while the shakeout 
can be relatively mild, milder even than 1920-21 or 1937-38. 





Mr. Truman is to be weakened politically by the elections; is to be hurt, 
too, by any economic upset which surely would run into 1948. 

Odds are growing that the President will not choose to run again. 

Fred Vinson, U.S. Chief Justice, may yet be drafted by Democrats in 1948. 

James Byrnes, Secretary of State, probably would be the object of a draft 
move if he were younger, if he wasn't to be aged 69 in 1948. 

On the Republican side, as things are working out: 

Tom Dewey, New York's Governor, is out in front, at least temporarily. 

Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, is to make a drive for the nomination. 

A Dewey-Taft deadlock is becoming a 1948 possibility. 

John Bricker, of Ohio, might emerge as No. 1 on the list in event of a dead- 
lock. Or Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan may be turned to. Harold Stassen is 
less of a prospect, and California's Earl Warren is a very dark horse. 

The growing prospect of Republican success in 1948 is to intensify the 
fight for the nomination, is to involve the choice of a probable President. The 
Signs, which even Democratic leaders recognize in private, point to an end of 
the New Deal cycle that started to turn in 1930 and started to reverse in 1946. 




















Things are in a state of flux in the foreign-policy field, too. 

U.S. and Britain are starting to squirm over occupation costs in Germany 
and Japan. U.S. taxpayers are spending about $2,000,000,000 a year for that. 

Germany, as a result, may get a chance to revive her industry to an extent 
much greater than the Potsdam Agreement, based on the Morgenthau plan, called for. 

Japan, too, is going to get help in revival of her industry. 

There is much less official determination in U.S. to turn Germany into a 
purely agrarian state, with her people tilling little farms. The planners now 
are finding that, without an operating Germany, Europe is in a bad way. 





Disarmament remains a rather remote prospect. 

Disarmament suggestions, made by Russia's Stalin, include no promises of 
the right of outsiders to examine closely what goes on inside Russia. 

Atomic-bomb control appears no nearer now than a year ago. 

Stalin is talking a little less tough in his newSpaper interviews, but 
Molotov, in addressing the United Nations, is talking as tough as ever. 

Net effect is that a broad agreement between Russia and the nations of the 
West is not appreciably nearer than it has been; is not to come without some big 
new concessions by each side. Some mistrust is shown by both sides. 

War, as we've said all along, doesn't figure in maneuvers that are going on 
in an effort to make a peace. The search, instead, is for a basis on which two 
Systems, that differ, can get along in the world peacefully, if they can- 











See also pages, 13, 20, 24, 50. 
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THE WORLD’S IN REACH AGAIN 


Today, nearly all our former radiotelephone circuits— and many new ones— 
are in operation to Europe, South America, Central America and the Far East. 


We have more than twice as many direct circuits operating to overseas areas 
today as we did in 1939. Through them you can reach some 60 countries, 
territories and dominions throughout the world. 

Rates are lower, too. A three-minute call from any place in the United States 
to most overseas points—including all of Europe—now costs no more than 


$12. To many nearby countries it is even less. 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 

















HARD 
WORK 


The name of this paper is Patapar* Vege- 
table Parchment. It is doing hard jobs for 
business men in all kinds of fields — jobs 
you might think impossible for paper. 

This ability for hard work is the result 
of unique characteristics. Patapar has high 
wet-strength. It can be soaked in water for 
months—or even boiled—and remain strong. 
It resists penetration of grease, fats, oils. 
It is odorless, tasteless, pure of texture. 





Some of Patapar’s 
hundreds of uses 


In the food industry Patapar is used to 
wrap butter, bacon, shortening, fish, cheese, 
ice cream, frozen foods and other products 
that need special protection. Attractive, 
sanitary milk bottle hoods are made with 
it. Ic lines motor oil containers. Cottonseed 
oil compounds are packaged in it. In hos- 
pitals Patapar is used to wrap instruments 
that are to be sterilized in live steam. Meat 
provisioners boil hams in it to prevent 
shrinkage. These are just a few of Patapar’s 
countless uses. 


Beautiful Printing 


If you want color appeal, we'll print Pata- 
par beautifully for you in one color, two 
colors, or several colors. The printing is 
done at low cost in our own plants which 
are equipped for printing Patapar by let- 
terpress or offset lithography. It’s a com- 
plete service — sketches, art work, engrav- 
ings — everything. 


Businessmen: 


If you think Patapar might 
be helpful to you, write on 
your business letterhead for 

Patapar Keymark 
booklet U. It tells more cieataliof 
about Patapar and its ap- wrapper protection 
plications. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN obtain a premium payment 
from the Government for increased pro- 
duction of sand-lime brick. The National 
Housing Agency offers an incentive pay- 
ment of $5 a ton to producers for greater 
output between Oct. 1, 1946, and May 31, 
1947. Also, a premium payment of $20 a 
ton is offered by NHA for increased pro- 
duction of housing nails. 


YOU CANNOT get the Government 
to reopen your contract, after the contract 
has been performed, to reimburse you for 
paying higher wage rates than those called 
for in the original agreement. The Comp- 
troller General rules that such contracts 
cannot be amended to make up for the 
higher wages. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid paying 
a United States income tax on your earn- 
ings while doing temporary work in a for- 
eign country even though you were absent 
from the United States for the entire tax- 
able year. The United States Tax Court 
rules in two cases that the compensation 
of American citizens, earned overseas in 
performance of war work, is not tax ex- 
empt since they were not bona fide 
residents of the countries where the work 
was done. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out about mechanical 
and electrical patents seized from enemy 
nationals from a group of publications 
prepared by the Department of Justice’s 
Office of Alien Property. These publica- 
tions, summarizing 37,000 of the patents, 
are being offered for sale to U.S. citizens 
by the agency for $10. Most of the pat- 
ents are available for license on a royalty 
free, nonexclusive basis. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now apply to the Office 
of Rubber Reserve for general-purpose 
synthetic rubber, GR-S, for export sale. 
The Civilian Production Administration 
announces that sale of this rubber for 
export, in both dry and latex forms, again 
is to be authorized. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a dealer or broker, 
receive more copper scrap or copper-base 
alloy scrap than you reasonably expect to 
ship during the two following months. 


News = Lines. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT « 








——= 


and administrative decision; 


These restrictions are tightened by (py 
in a move to prevent speculative hoardins 


* * * 


YOU CAN take an income tax dedyp. 
tion for rental payments on_ property 
used in your business even though th 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue may 
consider the payments unreasonable, ) 
one case involving payment, to the mothe 
of three partners, of a fixed rental plus , 
percentage of gross sales, the U.S. Ta 
Court rules that deductions for rent, 
payments are not limited to “reasonable 
allowances.” The Court does hold, however, 
that the Commissioner may disallow de. 
ductions claimed as rent where the pay. 
ments are of a character not permitted as 
deductions by the Internal Revenue Code, 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy many .types of indus. 
trial chemicals offered in national sales by 
the War Assets Administration. The chem. 
icals, which cost the Government $35. 
000,000, include various kinds of acids, 
salts, dyes, cleaners and plastic materials, 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard all wartime re- 
strictions on styles in making women’s and 
children’s clothing. Remaining control 
over such designs and measurements are 
formally revoked by CPA. 


* * * 


YOU CAN raise the ceiling prices of 
enameled cast-iron plumbing fixtures that 
you manufacture. An increase of 11.5 per 
cent is permitted by OPA. Wholesalers 
and retailers may pass on the percentage 
increase in their acquisition costs. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy Japanese raw silk al 
an auction sale being held in New York 
City on November 15 by the U.S. Com- 
mercial Co., a subsidiary of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. A catalogue list- 
ing silk to be offered has been prepared 
by the selling agency. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use more natural rubber in 
manufacturing tires. CPA raises from 1} 
to 23 per cent the amount of natura 
rubber that may be used in small an 
medium-sized passenger-car_ tires. The 
percentage of natural rubber in other tire: 
also is increased. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings oj 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae UniTEeD STAT 





ES 


News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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EVER SEE A BUILDING WITH 
A PERMANENT WAVE? 


WHAT'S THIS? A building dressed with freedom from maintenance. resistance to fire 


permanent waves? Hard to believe, yet in a and other building material enemies, make it 
sense that’s just what it is. For this plant is ideal for almost any type of construction. 


sided and roofed with K&M “Century” As- 
bestos Corrugated . .. whose rippled rugged- 
ness provides permanent protection for plants 
all over the country. 


WANT TO KNOW MORE about this ver- 
satile building material? Just write us for full 
information on “Century” Asbestos Corru- 
gated and Flat Lumber 


AND YOU'LL BE SURPRISED to know that ...or other K&M asbes- 


“Century” Corrugated is finding equal favor tos products: textiles. 
in the decorative schemes of theatres, restau- paper and millboard, in- 
rants, cocktail lounges. Matter of fact. its sulations, acoustical 
strength-building corrugations, low first cost, materials. 


Nate made hstestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COM PANY e AMBLER ee PENNSYLVANIA 


















FAIRBANKS-MORSE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 








evenue-Bullding Locomotives 


Travelers and shippers alike favor railroads that offer the fast, punctual trans- 
portation for which diesel locomotives are noted. 


But attracting business isn’t the only way Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomo- 
tives help railroads pay dividends. These locomotives cut operating costs... 
because they are highly efficient . . . because Fairbanks-Morse Opposed-Piston 
Diesels are simple and easy to maintain and service . . . and because fewer diesels 
are required per locomotive. Each Fairbanks-Morse Diesel develops 2000 horse- 
power! Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5. 


i) 
Fairbanks -Morse Diesel Locomotives ~ Diesel Engines 
Scales - Motors . Pumps - Generators 
Magnetos - Stokers ~. Railroad Motor 
A name worth remembering Cars and Standpipes » Farm Equipment 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ISSUES FOR THE NEW CONGRESS: 
CONTROLS AND JOBS IN 1947 


Immediate Problems of Ending Restrictions, Dealing With Strikes 


Worries to come over the 
decline in farm prices and 
what to do with coal mines 


The doorstep of the new Congress will 
be cluttered with problems and_ issues 
when that Congress convenes on January 
3. There still will be a war to unwind. Big 
strikes probably will be recurring. There 
will be campaign promises to try to fulfill. 

Declining farm prices is to be an early 
worry for members of Congress, who will 
have a wide variety of remedies to apply. 
At some point, the Senate and House must 
decide what to do about coal mines now 
operated by the Government. Unemploy- 
ment almost surely will plague Congress 
before it goes home at the end of next July. 


. . . will be cluttered with issues on 
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The Congress that is to face up to prob- 
lems and issues will be a conservative one. 
It will be more conservative than the last 
Congress. Its membership is to be less 
ready to bow to labor leaders than the 
outgoing Congress or the White House 
has been. It will be slow to approve new 
experiments or to accept new ideas. 

Problem by problem and issue by issue, 
the outlook for legislation is as follows: 

Controls. Some of the most important 
actions of Congress will have to do with 
wartime controls, most of which are ad- 
mitted to be on their way out. 

War probably will be terminated rather 
early in the year. War termination, when 
voted, will whittle away powers of the 
President to do many things that he now 
can do without consulting Congress. 


CAPITOL DOORSTEP 


Seized industries, including coal mines, 
will have to be returned to private man- 
agement within six months after war is 
terminated. Power to seize private indus- 
tries will end at that time, too. 

The draft will be permitted to die 
March 31. Drafted men will have to be 
demobilized within six months after the 
date on which Congress declares a ter- 
mination of the war. 

Price control may be permitted by the 
new Congress to live out its life until June 
30, provided the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration removes ceilings on all except a few 
basic products. Price control will die an 
early death if OPA insists upon any gen- 
eral use of those ceilings. 

Rent control may be extended beyond 
next June 30, but, if so, probably in modi- 
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fied form. Control of rents may be re- 
turned to the States at some time in 1947. 

Rationing for all commodities except 
building materials and sugar is expected to 
end on schedule, March 31. 

Building-material controls will be under 
attack, and there is no assurance that 
Congress will permit those controls to 
continue until Dec. 31, 1947, the present 
termination date. An end of many building 
controls is increasingly probable for 1947, 
possibly by midyear. 

Thus, the prospect is that, in the early 
weeks and months of the new session, the 
attention of Congress will be focused 
largely on getting rid of the wartime con- 
trols as soon as possible. 

Taxes on individual incomes probably 
will be given some reduction. The cut 
effective on 1947 income may be as much 
as 10 per cent, but probably not more. 
Excise-tax cuts will be selective. not gen- 
eral. Corporation income is unlikely to en- 
joy more tax relief. 

Economy. A drive for governmental 
economy also is certain. 

Appropriations for many Government 
activities will be slashed, as Congress 
attempts to expenditures 
with taxes. Since military appropriations 
bulk the largest, these may receive big 
cuts, especially if the world situation grows 
less threatening. Military spending, now 
at the rate of around $14,000,000,000 a 
year, may be reduced to less than 
$10,000,000,000. 

Wartime subsidies on metals and rub- 
ber probably will die on June 30, thus 
saving several hundred million dollars a 
year. 

Pump priming, if tried as a means of 
combating unemployment, will be modest, 
and is likely to take the form of needed 
public works. No revived WPA is in sight. 

Price supports for farm products, how- 
ever, instead of being removed, may be- 
come more expensive. Government experts 
have estimated that these supports could 
cost $2,000,000,000 a year, if farm prices 
go down. Besides, a strong movement is 
getting under way among farm groups 
to raise the support level from 90 per 
cent of parity on most farm products and 
92% per cent on cotton to full parity. 

Social-security programs also may cost 
more than at present. Unemployment 
insurance stands a 50-50 chance of being 
increased and broadened as a means of 
dealing with the unemployment prob- 
lem, if it returns. Also, old-age pensions 
may be increased. But proposals for health 
insurance and disability insurance appear 
to stand no chance. And the increase in 
pay-roll taxes, schedled under the law 
to go from 1 to 24% per cent on employers 
and employes at the beginning of 1948, 
may be postponed again. 

The net result of all the increases and 
decreases in Government spending could 
be an over-all decrease from the present 
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total of $41,000,000,000 to $35,000,000,000 
or even as low as $32,000,000,000. 

Labor. Wholesale revision of labor legis- 
lation will be demanded by many members 
of Congress. 

The Wagner ‘Act will come under scru- 
tiny, and attempts will be made to amend 
it by incorporating antistrike and other 
provisions of the Case bill. This bill already 
has been vetoed once by President Tru- 
man, and therefore, even if Congress 
should pass it again, it probably would 
face another presidential veto. 

Mediation machinery is likely to be 
created, however. The Ball-Hatch plan 
providing for such machinery already has 
been considered by Congress, and Presi- 
dent Truman is on record as favoring some 
mediation setup. 

Minimum-wage increase, from 40 to 75 
cents an hour, may be asked again by the 
Administration, but the chance for any 
such increase to be enacted into law is 
considered slim. 

Prospect is that, in the battles over 
labor, neither the White House nor the 
opposition can win clear-cut victories. 

Other issues waiting to be taken up by 
Congress will engender much heat. 

Investigations of un-American activities 
and the handling of war contracts will be 
pushed more vigorously than ever by 
Republicans, but the Administration will 
tend to hold back. There will be a stepped- 
up campaign to ferret out Communists. 

Foreign policy will come up in connec- 
tion with such matters as trade agree- 
ments, appropriations for war relief, and 
the plans of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization for increasing world-wide 
food consumption. Any ambitious schemes 
will find Congress wanting to go slowly. 

Military policy will be threshed out. Be- 
sides having to decide on expenditures for 





military purposes, Congress will be faced 
again with proposals for universal military 
training and unification of the armed 
services. Neither of these proposals ap. 
pears to have much chance of being 
passed in their entirety. A degree of uni. 
fication of the services may be enacted 
by Congress or may be carried out by 
President Truman through executive or. 
der, however. 

Veterans’ affairs will be an object of 
concern by many Congressmen. Already 
there are signs of a storm over veterans’ 
housing. Also, attempts to increase veter. 
ans’ benefits will be pushed. 

Reorganization of Congress will in. 
volve another fight. The streamlining act 
passed by the 79th Congress provided 
for cutting in half the number of con- 
gressional committees and thus made 
mandatory the ousting of members of 
long standing from their preferred com. 
mittee positions. An effort will be made 
to disregard what the 79th Congress did, 
and to go on with the same committees as 
before: That effort is not expected to suc- 
ceed, although the reorganization plan may 
be modified. 

In general, the session opening in Jan- 
uary can be expected to usher in two years 
of turmoil between Capitol Hill and the 
White House. Republicans naturally op- 
pose the Administration on most questions, 
and many of the Democrats who are to 
sit in the new Congress have demonstrated 
during their election campaigns and during 
the last congressional term that they often 
will refuse to be led by Mr. Truman. Dur- 
ing most of the two-year term, the major 
parties will be maneuvering for advantage 
in the crucial election of 1948. All of the 
lawmaking, therefore, is certain to be car- 
ried on in an atmosphere of intense. parti- 
san conflict. 


—Harris & Ewing 


CONGRESSIONAL HOPPER 
For lawmaking—an atmosphere of partisan conflict 
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PRESIDENT VS. LEGISLATURE: 
COMING TWO YEARS OF STRIFE 


Stalemate That Develops When Executive’s Only Weapon Is Veto 


Further danger that debates 
will be for 1948 advantage 
while crucial action waits 


The prospect of nothing but two more 
years of trouble is presented to President 
Truman by the new Congress. Conse- 
quently, the country can expect many 
arguments but few results from either the 
g0th Congress or the White House. 

This outlook develops when national 
problems are mounting. The adjustment 
to postwar conditions has yet to be com- 
pleted. 

A new strike wave is threatened. A 
business relapse may be generating. Un- 
employment promises to rise. Some action 
is called for on taxes and management of 
the national debt. Pressures will grow on 
one side for Government economies, and, 
on the other side, for more Government 
services. Important decisions must be 
made in disposing of Government-owned 
war plants. Finally, the U.S. position in 


world affairs remains to be determined 


and consolidated. 

Any one of these problems would ap- 
pear to call for close co-ordination between 
the executive and legislative departments 
of Government. But the prospects for that 
co-ordination are dim. Even with a siz- 
able Democratic majority in the 79th 
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\s 
PRESIDENTIAL DESK 


Congress, Mr. Truman had trouble in get- 
ting any legislation adopted. His 21-point 
program, presented twice, lies largely un- 
considered on congressional desks. By the 
time the session ended, relations between 
the Capitol and the White House were 
seriously strained. 

With Republicans moving into a domi- 
nant position, Mr. Truman’s plight is 
worsened. Strains promise to increase, and 
he appears almost certain to spend the 
final two years of his term in the unhappy 
position of a President at odds with his 
Congress. Whenever that situation has 
prevailed before, little was produced ex- 
cept strife, stalemate and vetoes. 

The presidential election two years 
hence, rather than the present state of the 
nation, will command the attention of the 
next Congress. Almost all of the work that 
is done and most of the words that are 
uttered in Senate and House will be di- 
rected at capturing the Presidency in 
1948. The next campaign begins for both 
parties as soon as the complexion of the 
new Congress is determined. 

Republicans, seeing the White House 
within their grasp, will bend every effort 
in that direction. Democrats, after con- 
trolling the Government for 16 years, will 
concentrate on continuing that control. 
Voters are promised the spectacle of a 
straight-line, long-drawn-out party fight in 
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For the country—prospect of many arguments, few results 
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which immediate problems will be con- 
sidered for political advantage rather 
than solution. 

Mr. Truman is to operate under the 
added handicap of a divided party, with 
the program of progressive Northern Dem- 
ocrats anathema to Southern Democrats. 
That assures Republican domination over 
the next two years. 

Loss of control of Congress puts a 
President at a great disadvantage. Mr. 
Truman already has found this out. Op- 
ponents dominate committees where the 
real work of legislation is done, and they 
can pigeonhole measures the President 
favors and bring forth those he opposes. 
They fix rules for handling legislation on 
the floor, and such rules often stymie any 
White House hopes. 

Mr. Truman discovered the helplessness 
of a President before an opposition com- 
mittee in the 79th Congress. when the 
Rules Committee of the House was run 
by a coalition of Democrats and Repub- 
licans who had little regard for his pro- 
gram. As a result, he openly opposed the 
re-election of Democratic Representative 
Roger C. Slaughter of Missouri just to 
get him off the Rules Committee. Mr. 
Slaughter was defeated in the primaries. 

A shift in control to the opposition 
party would add to presidential burdens. 
Then the opposition could rewrite or 
block any White House program. They 
could limit appropriations for executive 
departments and hamstring an Adminis- 
tration they want to embarrass. And, most 
importantly, they could launch a series 
of investigations designed to emphasize 
the weak points of the Administration in 
executive authority. All this would be 
done under a Republican-dominated Con- 
gress. 

The only defense that a President has 
against legislation that he does not want 
is the veto power. With Congress and the 
Presidency at odds, that leads to a stale- 
mate where Congress passes bills and the 
President kills them. Little actually gets 
done. 

Two of the greatest veto battles in his- 
tory were those fought by John Tyler, 
the Democrat, with a Whig Congress, and 
Andrew Johnson, the Democrat, with a Re- 
publican Congress. Each of them had been 
elected Vice President on a bipartisan tick- 
et, one with William Henry Harrison, the 
Whig, and the other with Abraham Lin- 
coln, the Republican. In the bitter parti- 
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PRESIDENT TYLER 
In the bitter partisanship ... 


sanship of their days, the vetoes created 
political turmoil. 

The most recent President to face a 
situation similar to that in which Mr. 
Truman now finds himself was Herbert 
Hoover. In the middle of his term, the 
Republicans lost control of the House of 
Representatives. A coalition of Democrats 
and progressive Republicans controlled the 
Senate. And the country was treated to a 
stalemate in the throes of a depression. 





PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
. - political turmoil ensued 


No opposition program developed in 
the closing two years of the Hoover Ad- 
ministration. When Mr. Hoover learned 
that the House would be controlled by 
the Democrats in the 1931-32 Congress, he 
told Republican leaders that, in view of the 
economic condition of the country, if the 
Democrats had any program in mind it 
was urgent that all of the leaders of both 
parties get together and obtain unified 
action. 

Republican leaders replied that the 
Democrats said they had no program and 
that the responsibility for action rested 
with the President. They added that Demo- 
crats promised to scrutinize anything the 
White House had to offer. To Republican 
leaders, the Democrats’ reply was evidence 














VETO MESSENGER 
President's only recourse 


that the opposition intended to use its 
control of Congress for political purposes— 
to defeat Mr. Hoover for re-election. 

The country underwent a two-year peri- 
od of inaction in the face of crisis. Through 
careful negotiation, Mr. Hoover did get 
approval of the German debt moratorium, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., and 
some public-works measures. But Con- 
gress and: the White House locked horns 
on a veterans’ bonus, large-scale public 
works, credit inflation, liberal relief loans, 
and a measure to extend federal aid to 
States for relief purposes. 

Even after Mr. Hoover’s defeat, the 
Democrats shied from bipartisan co-opera- 
tion. Not until the late President Roose- 
velt took office with a substantial Demo- 





cratic majority in Congress were positive 
steps taken. 


The New Deal program serves further 


to demonstrate the advantages of a work- 
ing relationship between a Congress and 
a President. Frances Perkins, former See. 
retary of Labor and long-time associate 
of Mr. Roosevelt, is authority for the 
statement that the incoming President 
had no clear-cut plan when he came to 
Washington in March, 1933. 


The new Administration tackled prob- 


lems in the order of their importance, and 
out of this procedure came the New Deal, 
with its banking and credit controls, fed- 
eral relief, the National Industrial Recoy- 
ery Act and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. Not until the crisis had eased were 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act, the So- 
cial Security Act and other New Deal 
measures adopted. The program unwound 
through co-operation of the Executive and 
Congress, with the Executive dominant. 

In gaining power, however, the Demo- 
crats relied largely on building up opposi- 
tion to the Hoover Administration, and 
they rode to victory on a tide of disap. 
proval. 

In Mr. Truman’s situation, a shift in 
party control of Congress could be ex- 
pected to produce the same tactics. Re- 
publicans would be likely to open up a 
series of investigations intended to bare 
faults of the New Deal, and Democratic 
inefficiencies during the war. Investigating 
committees by the dozen would not be 
surprising, and they would be headed by 
Republicans vested with the power of 
subpoena. 

The real target of such investigations 
would be the occupant of the White 
House, but their immediate victims would 
be Administration officials in charge of war 
contracts and wartime regulations. Also in 
prospect would be probes of administra- 
tive agencies spawned by 16 years of Dem- 
ocratic rule. 

Aside from a wave of troublesome in- 
vestigations, however, Mr. Truman would 
face few difficulties from a Republican 
Congress that have not already confronted 
him in a Congress nominally controlled by 
Democrats. There was no time in the 79th 
Congress in which Mr. Truman could get 
the kind of social and economic legislation 
that he sought. On the shelf are his pro- 
posals for fact-finding boards for labor dis- 
putes, a Fair Employment Practice Act, 
standard unemployment benefits, higher 
minimum wages, expanded Social Security, 
unified armed services and universal mili- 
tary training, crop insurance and St. Law- 
rence River development. Though the 
Congress was organized by Democrats, the 
real leadership was exercised by a coalition 
of Republicans and Southern Democrats. 

But that Congress was only un-co-opera- 
tive. Mr. Truman can expect the next 
Congress to be downright hostile. And ia 
this Congress rests his political future. 
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@ Throughout U. S. industry today, the big 
lifting jobs go to giant traveling cranes like 
this. You'll see them hoisting 10-ton ladles of 
metal, lifting huge railroad locomotives, swing- 
ing massive machines into place. 


®@ This cutaway shows the muscles and sinews 
of this mighty machine. Here, as in other 
equipment in your plant, Correct Lubrication 
protects vital parts. 


@ Ori gears and in bearings, oil must stay put 


ocratic with no drippage— must reduce wear under 
— loads. There is a Gargoyle Oil that meets each 
de te of these requirements. On those sheave block 
wer of and track wheel bearings, grease must remain 


r on rubbing surfaces and cushion against shock 
gations 

White loads. Gargoyle Greases meet this need. Even 
; would the wire ropes must be lubricated. Socony- 


_ io Vacuum makes products that penetrate into 
Also 1 


‘aisle the strands, to lubricate and prevent rust. 

@ All this is typical of the knowledge that 
Socony-Vacuum brings to the lubrication of 
every machine in every industry. It is your 
assurance of maximum efficiency, peak pro- 
duction and lower costs— factors that mean a 


“lift” for profits. 
SOCONY-VACU 
OIL COMPANY, | 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company 
General Petroleum Corporation 
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Call in SOCONY-VACUUM 
for this 
Correct Lubrication Program 





® Lubrication Study of your Entire Plant -" 


® Recommendations to Improve Lubricants 
Lubrication 
® Lubrication Schedules and Controls 
of Skilled Engineering Counsel 
meeiioaress Reports of Benefits Obtained 
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Wits 777 #0R ECONOMY 


Any way you look at it, Plymouth spells 
economy. This quality leader in the 
low-priced field is engineered to hold 
down costs and maintenance—yet give 
top performance wherever roads call, 
Fuel and oil go sparingly. Engine parts 
literally stay new. Lustrous body and 
fenders are proofed against rust. Now 
—and thousands of miles from now-— 





this low-priced car most like the high- 
priced cars is easy on the budget. 


Its economy is worth waiting for! 
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PLYMOUTH'S SUPERFINISHED ENGINE PARTS PLYMOUTH'S NEW SAFE-GUARD HYDRAULIC BRAKES PLYMOUTH'S HIGH COMPRESSION, high horse- 


are so smooth they're virtually immune to mean that brake linings last longer than ever. Exclusive power L-Head Engine squeezes more power 
ordinary wear. New oil filter keeps oil clean, with Plymouth in the low-priced field, this great improve- from each drop of gasoline. Calibrated ignition 
prolongs bearing life by employing the ‘“mi- ment also gives you new ease of control under all driv- helps save gas, too. Plymouth’s burn-resistant 
cronic filtration” principle. Four rings per pis- ing conditions, a third more braking effectiveness for exhaust valve seat inserts give thousands of 
ton prevent power loss, increase oil economy. emergency stops. 25 to 30° less foot pressure needed! extra miles without having to grind valves. 
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AND LOOK AT THESE GREAT 
SAFETY FEATURES OF THE 
CAR WORTH WAITING FOR 


Safety-Rim Wheels to reduce tire-failure hazards 
¢ Safety All-Steel Body * Easy, Shockproof Steer- 
ing © Safety-Styled Concealed Running Boards 
°¢ New Safety-Signal Speedometer * Safe-Vision 
Windshield ©* New Front End Sway Eliminator 


PLUS: Patented Floating Power Engine Mount- 
ings * New Quieter Starter with handy button on 
dash * Hotchkiss Drive © New Body Guard Bumper 
¢ New Lightweight Aluminum Pistons * New 
Rustproofing ° Scientifically Balanced Ride 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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WHY SUGAR SUPPLY IS SHORT 


Recent Shipping Strikes and War Dislocations as Principal Factors 


Better outlook for next 
year if harvest under way 
comes up to expectations 


The housewife’s chances of trading a 
ration coupon for some sugar will grow 
better in the coming weeks. But that prod- 
uct will continue to be rationed for several 
months. It will be next spring, at least. 
before the shopper can walk into a grocery 
and be sure of getting sugar. 

What Americans have just been experi- 
encing is the stopping up of a supply of 
sugar that was already very short. The 
United States has always depended on the 
cane fields of ocean islands for part of its 
sugar supply, and the maritime strike cut 
off this source for several weeks. Because 
the nation as a whole had very small 
stocks of sugar in storage, consumers fell 
the pinch almost at once when this supply 
stopped. 

The situation now is this: 

In the East, dock workers are unloading 
the 138,000 tons of raw sugar and 13,000 
tons of refined sugar that sat out the 
maritime strike in ships tied up at ports: 
Once unloaded, these ships will go back 
to the Caribbean for more sugar. In five 
or six weeks, supplies will be flowing into 
the stores at about the same rate as before 
the strike. 

West of the Mississippi, where locally 
produced beet sugar is used mainly, people 
have been able to turn in their ration 
stamps for sugar without trouble. 

On the West Coast, sugar has not been 
as scarce as on the East Coast, but it may 
get scarcer. West Coast sailors stayed on 
strike after those in the East had returned 
to their ships. In addition, a strike of cane- 
field and sugar-mill workers has shut down 
the Hawaiian sugar industry for more than 
eight weeks. The West Coast uses much 
Hawaiian sugar 

This stoppage of the supply ‘lines for 
sugar on the East and West coasts 
prompted the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to make spare stamp No. 49 good 
until the end of September, and also to 
extend the period for using two canning- 
Sugar stamps. At that, many people in the 
East lost the 5 pounds they should have 
gotten for stamp 49, and now are urgently 
trying to get the 5 pounds due them on 
spare stamp 51. This sugar must last them 
—when they get it—until the end of the 
year. Housewives will still need ration 
stamps to get sugar well into 1947. 

A long-time scarcity of sugar, in fact, 
will be one of the last wartime food 
shortages to end. 


The chart on this page shows the pres- 
ent situation. Before the war, the average 
American consumed 100 pounds of sugar 
a year. This included all the sugar he ate 
in ice cream, candy bars, soft drinks. bread. 
cake, canned goods and other commercial 
products, as well as what he took from the 
family sugar bowl. This vear, he will get 
about 73 pounds of sugar. Such industrial 
users of sugar as bakeries. ice-cream fac- 
tories and soft-drink makers are allowed 
only 60 per cent of the sugar they used in 
1941. The average American would con- 
sume at least 110 pounds this vear. if he 
could get it. 

Wartime slump. The difference be- 
tween what people want and what they 
are getting is explained primarily by the 
dislocations of war. All the growers who 
provide sugar for the United States were 
handicapped during the war by lack of 
field hands, machinery and fertilizer This 
caused a slump in production. Cuba worked 
hard to get more sugar out of its cane 
fields, but could not offset the losses in 
other parts of the world. 

In the Philippines, for instance, the 
Japanese occupation ruined the sugar 
plantations. Before the war, the Philip- 
pines shipped about 1,000.000 tons of sugar 
a year to the United States: Now, the 
United States is shipping some sugar to 
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them. It will be 1948 before the Island 
republic can again ship its prewar quota 
of sugar to this country. 

Java, which supplied approximately 
1,250,000 tons a year to other countries. is 
slowly rebuilding its sugar industry. Until 
Java’s 1948 crop comes in, Great Britain 
and other countries are drawing, in part, 
on Cuba and other American sources of 
sugar. 

The result is that the United States will 
have no more than 5,600,000 tons of sugar 
to use this year, compared with more than 
7,000,000 tons a year before the war. The 
outlook for the future is better—if crops 
now being harvested. or about to ripen. 
come up to expectations. 

End of rationing for the housewife is 
looked for along about next May. At that 
time, the new sugar crop will be available. 
Sugar will still be rationed to the stores. 
but household buyers probably will not 
have to worry with ration stamps. Bakeries 
and other big users will continue to be 
limited. 

A sweet-tooth spree will not be possible 
until 1948. In that year, if all goes well. 
sugar will be so plentiful that all controls 
can be taken off. Makers of candy, cakes. 
soft drinks, ice cream and other confec- 
tions will be able to produce all the sweets 
the public will buy. 











73 POUNDS 


110 POUNDS 
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BACK OF LABOR LEADERS’ FEUD: 
THREAT OF MORE BIG STRIKES 


Repercussions of Lewis-Murray Fight on Industry, Workers, Public 


Rivalry of union chiefs in 
seeking wage rises and in 
struggle for political power 


The two titans of organized labor, John 
L. Lewis and Philip Murray, are about 
to start their big fight. The stakes are high 
in personal power, in political influence, in 
power over industry. And the cost is to 
be paid by employers and the consuming 
public. 

Before the fight is ended the public 
stands to get hurt. In the offing is the 
threat of another round of major strikes, 
higher costs for producers and uncertain 
prices for consumers. Workers may face 
another period of lost income, buyers are 
likely to be priced out of more markets, 
and another turn of the wage-price spiral 
promises to bring a more severe depres- 
sion than the adjustment already expected. 

The initial advantage. in the coming 
struggle goes to Mr. Lewis. This advantage 
was tossed to him by the White House 
when President Truman agreed to reopen 
the Government’s contract with the United 
Mine Workers and to negotiate a new 
wage agreement. There is scarcely an 
official doubt that Mr. Lewis’s coal miners 
will get another increase, just five months 
after the Government granted them a wage 
boost of $1.85 a day, a $25,000,000-a-year 
health and welfare fund, and an additional 
$25 vacation allowance. 

The pattern for a new round of wage 
demands will be determined by whatever 
the coal miners get, just as the Govern- 
ment-hatched 18%-cent formula last 
spring spread from steel to almost all 
major industries. Larger stakes than higher 
pay and greater worker benefits are in- 
volved, however, in the dispute now brew- 
ing inside the country’s labor movement. 

Labor leadership, not only of coal 
miners, but of all workers, is the first 
object of the Lewis campaign. Mr. Murray, 
president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, bid for that leadership last 
spring when he set the wage pattern with 
the steel-strike settlement. Mr. Lewis was 
forced to follow by accepting the usual 
wage increase of 181% cents an hour, al- 
though technical interpretations in the coal 
contract gave miners more than that. Miners 
also got a health and welfare fund, which 
quickly became a goal for other unions. 

Through the White House action, Mr. 
Lewis now is out in front. He is in a posi- 
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tion to set a new wage pattern and intends 
to make the most of this advantage. 

CIO plans are upset by this maneuver. 
Mr. Murray had been soft-pedaling the 
wage issue and had succeeded in persuad- 
ing the United Auto Workers to defer their 
demands on the Chrysler Corp. The Mur- 
ray strategy was to let matters ride until 
January, when the steel contract could 
be reopened. There were sigus that CIO 
leaders even would be willing to settle 
for a modest wage increase to avoid a 
second round of strikes. 

Mr. Lewis is about to demonstrate that 
a strike threat can produce a higher wage. 
That demonstration will leave the CIO 
little choice but to follow suit and try to 
get at least as much, and possibly more. 

The wage issue, however, promises to be 
only the starting point in a struggle for 
power between two men who stood side 
by side in building up the United Mine 
Workers and in launching the CIO and 





who then split. Having gained the initia. 
tive, Mr. Lewis is not expected to allow 
his adversary much rest. 

The Lewis strategy will be to press the 
advantage that has come from the White 
House agreement to consider a new wage 
for coal miners. The mine leader can pose 
as the strong man of the American labor 
movement, the man who can’t be pushed 
around even by the Government, and he 
can plead for unity, rather than division. 

Communism in the CIO already is an 
object of attack. This theme has been 
pressed for months by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, in which Mr. Lewis again 
is dominant, and can be farther empha- 
sized because Mr. Lewis placed a number 
of Communists in positions of power in 
CIO and knows where they are. 

Mr. Murray and his aides are aware 
of their weakness on the Communist issue 
and some steps have been taken to purge 
member unions. More action along this 
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Before the fight is ended... 
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line is contemplated at the CIO conven- 
tion that opens November 18, and the 
signs are that the CIO will not founder 
on Communism. 

Membership raids on CIO unions by 
the Mine Workers’ District 50 are another 
threat. These drives have been restrained 
while the AFL waited to see if the CIO 
would fall apart over Communism, but 
the Mine Workers have $13,000,000 that 
ean be used for drives among workers in 
the steel, automobile, rubber, metal min- 
ing, electrical, and maritime industries, 
where the CIO is entrenched. 

Other cards that Mr. Lewis will play 
will stress his leadership in opposing 
Government controls and his farsighted- 
ness in being prepared to press for gains 
as soon as those controls were relaxed. 

The CIO and Mr. Murray, however, 
are not without strong cards of their own. 
They have contracts with the major mass- 
production industries and are the official 
bargainers for 5,000,000 or more workers. 
Under present laws, this position cannot 
be upset easily. The CIO also exerts a 
stronger hold and has closer ties with 
member unions than the AFL, which is 
another source of strength. 

The coal industry, upon which the Lewis 
strength is founded, is a weak industry, 
burdened with high costs and stiff price 
competition from fuel oil and natural gas. 
The present wage contract, negotiated by 
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the Government, is not acceptable to pri- 
vate operators, and any further concessions 
would make the contract less acceptable. 
Mr. Lewis thus risks socializing his indus- 
try if his demands are too great, a devel- 
opment that would nullify his opposition 
to Government controls. 

CIO unions, on the other hand, are in 
a position to win larger increases upon the 
improvement of profits in CIO-organized 
industries. Arguments against tying these 
industries to the Lewis kite in the coal 
industry promise to be persuasive. 

Finally, Mr. Lewis’s inclination toward 
personal domination of any unit that he 
heads is expected to provide Mr. Murray 
with ammunition. Allied CIO leaders are 
not likely to risk their positions by switch- 
ing from Mr. Murray to Mr. Lewis, and 
even AFL leaders may become lukewarm 
toward the Lewis ambitions if he threatens 
to become too powerful. 

Turmoil in industry is a definite pros- 
pect, whatever the outcome of the Murray- 
Lewis fight. This contest begins by weak- 
ening the Government’s position and is al- 
most certain to stimulate wage demands 
from CIO unions. 

These demands are likely to run into 
stronger resistance from industry, since 
industrial managers are more price con- 
scious than they were under Government 
controls. The promise of higher prices 
weakened management’s opposition to 
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higher wages during the first round, but 
now managers fear that still further price 
increases may kill their market. Increased 
pressure for wage raises and growing In- 
dustry concern for profits add up to one 
outcome—strikes. 

The strike picture promises to be further 
complicated by the expected Lewis drives 
against CIO unions. One such fight already 
is underway in Pittsburgh, where AFL 
teamsters are picketing CIO. Brewery 
Workers. This condition, with employers 
and the public caught in the squeeze, can 
become typical when the battle of labor 
rivals is joined. 

Congress likewise will be affected by 
the struggle. One reason for Mr. Lewis’s 
haste in demanding a second wage in- 
crease is to get ahead of the next Congress 
as well as to pace rival union leaders. 
Almost all labor leaders anticipate some 
laws from the 80th Congress restricting 
labor activity, and the Lewis strategy is 
to forestall the effects of that legislation. 

The Mine Workers plan to get a strike 
and a wage increase out of the way before 
Congress acts, and they seek other con- 
cessions. They want to eliminate the “no 
strike” clause from and 
they want the privilege of reopening con- 
tracts on short notice. Such provisions 
would make restrictive labor legislation 
more difficult to draft, law is 
expected to limit terms of contracts made 
through bargaining. If Mr. Lewis wins 
these points in his current negotiations 
with the Government, employers can ex- 
pect similar from other AFL 
unions as well as from CIO groups. 

Political power is another prize in the 
developing contest. Mr. Lewis already has 
taken the lead in the AFL away from its 
president, William Green, and is certain 
to try to strengthen his position in that 
organization before the 1948 elections. 
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Labor’s Nonpartisan League, which Mr. 
Lewis used in the 1936 elections to sup- 
port the late President Roosevelt, still 
survives as a Lewis committee. This group 
has no official sanction from the AFI, 
but the Mine Workers’ leader can be ex- 
pected to revive the organization in time 
for the 1948 campaign. 

The League would be used to counter 
the influence of the CIO’s Political Action 
Committee, which claimed such success in 
the 1944 elections that the organization 
was continued as a political arm of Mr. 
Murray’s group. Mr. Lewis’s influence in 
national politics waned since he broke with 
the Democratic Party in 1940, but now the 
PAC is reported to be weakening. The 
Mine Workers’ leader can be counted upon 
to try to take advantage of this situation, 
as he is expected to attempt to weaken 
CIO directly in the labo: field. 

The Murray-Lewis contest thus is devel- 
oping into a bid for political strength as 
well as for a dominant position in the 
ranks of organized labor. 
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Less Money for Army and Navy: 
Cuts Ahead in Defense Program 


Plans for Deferment of New Construction, Reduction of Personnel 


Fear that some funds must 
be shaved from important 
research, occupation jobs 


A squeeze is developing in appropriations 
for the Army and Navy. This squeeze, 
brought on by a letter to the services from 
President Truman, may cut funds for the 
armed forces by $1,250,000,000, or more 
than the total Army-Navy appropriation 
for prewar 1938. 

What is happening to bring on a re- 
duction in funds without a formal cut in 
service appropriations is this: 

The Army is ordered to hold its expenses 
for the year from July, 1946, to July, 
1947, to $8,000,000,000. That figure 
is the same as the ceiling placed on Army 
funds by the President’s economy slash of 
last August. However, since August about 
$1,000,000,000 has been added to the 
costs of running the Army for the year. 
These added costs include $375,000,000 in 
military-pay increases voted by Congress, 
and a large increase in the cost of food and 
equipment for occupation forces, plus new 
expenses, such as feeding Austria when 
UNRRA folds up this winter. 

All these added costs are to be absorbed 
by the Army, under Mr. Truman’s directive. 

The Navy, meanwhile, had its appro- 
priations from Congress cut by the Presi- 
dent last summer from $6,450,000,000 to 
$5,800,000,000. Now a letter from the 
White House asks that all Navy expenses 
for fiscal 1947 be held to $5,150,000,000, 
which in effect would be a second cut of 
$650,000,000. This the Bureau of the Budg- 
et admits is a mistake, so that Navy and 
Budget Bureau officials now are’ working 
out a new ceiling for money to be spent 
before mid-1947. Top Navy budget officers 
expect the outcome to be a ceiling of about 
$5,609,000,000. 

As a result, both the Army and Navy 
are faced with the prospect of major re- 
ductions in their planned activities be- 
tween now and next July. While neither 
yet knows how much each category of 
spending must be cut, these projects are 
certain to be hardest hit: 

Shipbuilding by the Navy is to be vir- 
tually stopped. Several hundred million 
dollars’ worth of new construction must be 
postponed; no new shipbuilding is to be 
started, and construction already under 
way will be slowed. 

On overseas bases, construction of per- 
manent buildings and _ installations -has 
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been halted in most cases by both the 
Army and Navy. This involves more than 
$100,000,000 of planned construction by 
the Army and about $60,000,000 by the 
Navy. Most of this building will be 
deferred. 

U. S. installations also are to be cut 
down wherever possible and new building 
virtually stopped. Thus, plans are deferred 
for most of the $70,000,000 worth of new 
Navy construction and $103,000,000 of 


are to be released ahead of previous sched 
ules. The Army plans to discharge by th 
end of this year all men drafted in 194 
and then keep draftees in for only oy 
year’s service. About 90 per cent of Ge. 
eral of the Army MacArthur’s command jy 
the Pacific is due to be sent home withiy 
a few months. The Navy already hy 
stopped taking volunteers and has a wait. 
ing list of men wishing to sign up fy 
active duty. 














WHERE U.S. MILITARY FUNDS GO 

(July, 1946, to July, 1947) quired 

Army Navy shavit 

Pay & allowances $2,900,000,000 Pay & subsistence $1 282,000,000 like. 1 
Clothing & Equipment 600,000,000 Ships 793,000,000 from 
Transportation 500,000,000 Aviation 805,000,000 |p van 
Communications 100,000,000 Marines 584,000,000 | Army 
Air Forces 1,200,000,000 Supplies, fuel,ordnance —_-513,000,000 wee 
Medical 70,000,000 War “cleanup” expenses 960,000,000 | ; bevel. 
Construction & Research, training, | As 
maintenance 816,000,000 education 67,000,000 eres 
Ordnance 330,000,000 Naval facilities & -" . 
National Guard & public works 267,000,000 | a 
Reserves 180,000,000 Transportation 150,000,000 [Fo 
Atomic service 375,000,000 Naval Reserve 133,000,000 | pais 
Occupation 425,000,000 Medical 31,000,000 por ( 
Army schools & Contingent expenses 000 f 
other 504,000,000 & other 15,000,000 are sf 
Total $8,000,000,000 Total $5,600,000,000 |} these 

Army building within the continental Service schools, especially in the Arny, 


United States that was to have gotten 
under way this year. 

Of the wartime peak of 615 Army posts, 
camps and stations, and 1,290 Air Forces 
installations, more than half already have 
been declared surplus or placed in stand- 
by status. Some 488 complete installations 
have been abandoned, along with portions 
of 261 others. An additional 44 installations 
are in stand-by status, with hundreds more 
expected to join that group. 

Personnel cuts, too, are inevitable in 
both services. Civilian employes of the 
Corps of-Engineers, for example, must be 
reduced from nearly 18,000 persons to 
about 8,000 within a matter of weeks. 
Officers in both the Army and Navy, in 
many cases, are being asked to leave the 
service, regardless of their written agree- 
ments to stay in for a stated number of 
months or years. 

In line with these cuts, enlisted men 


are being consolidated, and money for the 
maintenance of buildings and facilities i 
being curtailed in both services. 

These are the ways in which the me 
jority of the budget cuts must be ab 
sorbed, and there is a limit to the amount 
of money to be saved by these reduc 
tions, according to Maj. Gen. George J. 
Richards, chief of the Army’s Budget D 








vision, and Rear Admiral Herbert & 
Hopwood, director of Budgets and Reports 
for the Navy. 

Reason for this is that many of the 
major items in both the Army and Nav 
budgets this year deal with winding up wa 
operations and cannot be reduced; thing 
such as the Navy’s $360,000,000 for cor 
tract termination, $100,000,000 for ham 
dling surplus property, and $500,000,00 
for pay and allowances for personnel to b4 
mustered out. 

What service officials fear is that the re 
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SHIPBUILDING: CONSTRUCTION IN THE U. S. 


. . « certain to be hard hit 


quired economies cannot all be covered by 
shaving of construction programs and the 
like. If not, funds will have to be taken 
from such top-priority items as research, 
training and occupation cost. These, the 
Army and Navy officials believe, already 
have been cut down to the minimum safe 
level. 

As matters stand, expenses of the 
armed forces for the current fiscal year 
will be roughly those shown in the accom- 
panying table. They are based on unofficial 
estimates of possible cuts from money 
appropriated by Congress last July, and 


on recent pay increases amounting to 


$250,000,000 for the Navy and $375,000,- 
000 for the Army. Just what the services 
are spending their money on, in brief, are 
these things: 


Pay and allowances make up the larg- 
est item in both budgets, totaling about 
$4,200,000,000. This is a decreasing cost, 
with payments going to 2,350,000 soldiers 
and sailors at the beginning of the fiscal 
year last July, and to 1,628,000 at the 
year’s end next June. Next year’s cost, 
thus, will be substantially less. 

Occupation costs, including pay, make 
up some $2,000,000,000 of the military 
budget and may be increased before the 
fiscal year is over. Excluding salaries, the 
allotted occupation fund is $425,000,000, 
but the Army plans to ask Congress for 
an additional $350,000,000 to meet rising 
costs of:food and supplies. 

Air-force costs for both the Army and 
Navy come to another $2,000,000,000 and 
may be reduced somewhat. Naval Air 
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already has cut down on its number of 
new planes, and the Army Air Forces is 
not likely to get its planned quota of 
1,600 because of shortages in the aircraft 
industry. 

Much of the air appropriation now goes 
to research in such things as jet-propelled 
bombers, guided missiles, and supersonic 
flight. In the Army, the AAF has taken 
over direction of all such research from 
Army Ordnance. 

Atomic-energy research, development 
and service still is paid for from an Army 
fund of $375,000,000, even though it now 
is under direct control of the new Atomic 
Energy Commission. Funds also are being 
spent by the Navy in this field, for re- 
search in atomic-energy propulsion for 
warships and submarines. 

The Marine Corps, which takes half a 
billion dollars of Navy money, may be 
squeezed down to less than its planned 
108,000-man strength if part of the Presi- 
dent Truman’s latest cut is not restored. 
Present plans include doubling the size 
of the Marine Corps Reserves and _ pro- 
viding for more intensive training of 
these Reserves, which is an expensive 
proposition. 

Supplies and equipment, including guns 
and other ordnance, account for a big 
slice of Army-Navy expenses, totaling some 
$1,440,000,000. While these items are being 
pared down in both services, the rising 
cost of such items as fuel, clothing and 
machines will mean that little if any can 
be cut from this category. 

Reserves, including the National Guard, 
the Army’s Enlisted and Officers Reserve 
Corps, and the Naval Reserve, all are 
being built up this year and call for an 
outlay of $313,000,000. 

War “cleanup” funds, now largely 
spent, cannot be reduced, and account for 
such things as contract termination, laying 
up planes and ships, and disposing of 
Army and Navy surplus equipment. In all, 
these funds run close to $2,000,000,000. 

Training and research, both highly im- 
portant in building up the postwar services, 
already have been reduced to a minimum, 
in the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Naval research in the purely scientific 
field, for example, was cut from $64,000,- 
000 to $51,000,000, and now is reduced 
again to $45,000,000. 

That is where most of the money for 
national security is being spent at this 
time. Together with other, smaller cate- 
gories, it will bring the total bill for the 
armed forces this year to more than $13,- 
600,000,000 plus about $3,000,000,000 in 
terminal-leave pay. 

The problem confronting the Army 
and Navy is where to reduce these ex- 
penses to comply with the President’s new 
economy squeeze, without impairing essen- 
tial functions of the services. Many rank- 
ing Army and Navy officers are not sure 
that it can be done. 
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KEYNOTE OF BUSINESS PLANNING: 
CAUTION AMID HIGH ACTIVITY 








Trend to More Restraint in Industrial Schedules for Next Yeo 


Reduction in some orders 
by merchants. Outlook for 
change to buyers’ market 


Chicago. 

A change in the whole outlook for in- 
dustry and trade is beginning to be noticed 
out over the country. This turn in the 
trend of prices, output and trade is occur- 
ring under the surface of a lingering boom. 

Factories in this central industrial area 
are pouring out goods in record quantities 
for peacetime. These goods move off store 
shelves almost as fast as merchants get 
them. Stores are crowded. Employment 
and incomes remain very high, cash fairly 
plentiful, credit quite easy. Together these 
things promise a holiday trade dwarfing 
anything previously known in this region. 

Caution. Yet an element of caution is 
entering the planning for next year. Some 
building projects, authorized and planned, 
are being delayed as management holds 
back to see what 1947 will bring in building 
costs. The warnings that inventory ac- 
cumulation may have reached a danger 
point are causing retailers and wholesalers 
to restudy their positions. Orders for new 
goods definitely are being scaled down as 
a result. A few buyers, although far fewer 
than rumor indicates, are canceling orders 
already placed. 

There are changes at the consumer level, 
as well. Some buyers are beginning to back 
away from taking delivery of automobiles 
and other durable products at the prices 
now prevailing. Not many people, but a 
few, are indicating that they expect prices 
to be lower in months ahead. 'the same 
resistance to sharply increased prices for 
foods, particularly meat, is shown here as 
in other parts of the country. Obviously, 
the sellers’ market that has prevailed for 
so long is ending at last, with buyers 
gradually coming back into their own. 

Signs of change. The idea is wide- 
spread that a shakeout must come soon. 
Declining security prices have made a deep 
impression. So have the breaks in prices 
of cotton, wheat, corn. Efforts by some 
high officials in Washington to talk away 
the significance of these developments do 
not register effectively. Instead, the action 
of markets only deepens the tendency to- 
ward caution. There is noticeable fear, 
too, that strikes will cause complications 
in months just ahead on a scale com- 
parable to that of late 1945 and early 1946. 
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The real estate boom obviously is in its 
last stages. Reports in this Federal Reserve 
area indicate that both veterans and non- 
veterans are tending to back away from 
some of the new houses offered at high 
prices. The old-house market definitely is 
turning down from its top, with a flood 
of old houses being offered for sale. Farm 
land is selling more slowly, too, with the 
prices tending to level off. 

Price cutting has appeared only in scat- 
tered instances, but merchants are begin- 
ning to show a willingness to reduce prices 
on some goods to move them into con- 
sumption more rapidly. Table-model radios 
of lesser-known brands are being offered at 
cut prices. There is some price cutting in 
furniture, as well, where goods are being 
offered by many new producers. 

Inventories of merchants, where exces- 
sive, are being moved quite readily by 
special sales. Manufacturers’ inventories 
are more of a problem. These inventories, 
according to reports, are seriously unbal- 
anced in some lines. Some manufacturers 
have been caught with capital tied up in 
products that they are not able to sell for 
lack ‘of some part. With working capital 
frozen, a number of manufacturers are in 
a bad way. A few are being forced out of 
business. Bankers are putting pressure on 
others to turn part of their inventories into 
cash. That should help some other pro- 
ducers in need of the materials being 
released. For the future, there is potential 
trouble in manufacturers’ big inventories 
of some finished goods, such as electrical 
appliances, dry goods, jewelry and certain 
types of small machinery. The tendency 
now is to cut down these inventories and 
to get set for a downturn in prices. (See 
page 50.) 

Rising costs of living are a definite 
factor in the whole business picture. The 
high price of food, clothing and other 
necessities is absorbing an unusually large 
part of families’ incomes, leaving less for 
other things. There still appears to be a 
strong spending urge, and merchants re- 
port that a family forced to give up the 
idea of buying a house will often go for a 
car or new furniture instead. The question 
that is bothering the trade is how much 
of this spending urge can be backed up 
with dollars if prices of essentials stay 
high, or go higher, over any long period of 
time. 

Strike fears have their origin, for the 
most part, in these mounting living costs. 





Such fears are heightened by the expect; 
tion that, due to the lag between cop, 
modity-market prices and consumer pricy 
living costs may show no appreciable pm 
duction before spring. That might 
too late to ward off strikes. What is fearej 
most widely is the possibility of a secon 
round of strikes in coal or steel or both 
which could stop most production in jt 
tracks. 

Deliveries of goods are reported tok 
approaching a more normal basis, but stil 
are running, in the Middle West, three tp 
nine months behind the placing of order, 
Materials, except for lead and copper, are 
easing considerably. Steel is less tight than 
it has been, due to high output for some 
months and reduced demand, both from 
manufacturers who are balancing their 
inventories and those who are scaling down 
next year’s production schedules. A sign 
of an ending in the scramble for steel is 
the fact that not so many company presi- 


dents are found camping in sale offices 


to beg for a little steel. 

Lumber, too, is easier to get. Furniture 
manufacturers, for instance, are finding an 
increasing supply available. Black-market 
prices for lumber are said to be tumbling. 

Parts supplies continue to be widely 
out of balance, however. Oil-burner equip- 
ment is held up by lack of transformers. 
Auto companies see little evidence of an 
easing in their parts problems. Even ware- 
house trucks are held up by lack of castings 
and bearings. 

Business plans for 1947 show many 
changes. The growing caution appears in 
a variety of ways. 

Production schedules are being ad- 
justed again, and the trend is downward. 
While production generally is expected to 
stay very high throughout this area for 
at least another five or six months, plat 
ning is toward lower output rates next 
spring or next summer. 

Standard merchandise of well-known 
brands and models is being hurried back 
into production. Competition is rising 
one line after another, and better-know) 
labels are appearing on more men’s shirts 
furniture, household appliances and othe: 
consumer goods, as the customers show 
a more choosy spirit. 

Distributors are confident generally that 
such brand-name merchandise will be of- 
fered at lower prices than most lines 
produced in the recent past. They say the 
reappearance of brands is the signal for a 
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major shift in merchandising everywhere. 
The shift is marked already in women’s 
plouses, hosiery, gloves. Electric clocks, 
recently scarce and high priced, are in 
stores around here as low as $3. Men’s 
suits are more plentiful. Shoppers willing 
to buy out of season can take their pick 
of spring and summer suits. — ; 

Economies are coming back into fashion 
around business offices. Costs get major 
attention once more. Treasurers bear down 
on operating expenses. Purchasing agents 
are inclined to haggle over prices quoted 
on supplies. , 

Improvements and expansions are being 
delayed. High costs, as well as persisting 
difficulties in obtaining certain materials, 
have caused a considerable number of 
firms to postpone projects they had 
planned. The amount of construction going 
on is great, due to projects started many 
months ago. But contract awards are 
going down, and relatively few new pro- 
jects are reaching the ground-breaking 
stage. Accordingly, building-supply traders 
foresee a sharp drop in construction volume 
next spring, unless Federal Government 
restrictions on nonresidential construction 
are relaxed. They think there is a good 
chance of such relaxation. 

Employment practices are reverting 
to prewar patterns. Workers are being 
hired now only when needed, not in ad- 
vance of the time they may be needed. 
The labor supply is generally reported to 
be more adequate than at any time since 
Pearl Harbor. Industrial employment is 
expected to decline rather than increase 
in months ahead. Plant managers feel that 
only a very slight increase in man-hours 
would be needed to increase production 
over its present high level, and such large 
output would be unnecessary next year if 
markets shrink. 

Outlook. The general outlook in busi- 
ness communities of this region is one of 
restrained optimism. The downward trend 
of commodity prices has caused little 
hardship as yet, and is rather widely 
welcomed as softening the effects of price 
adjustments that are regarded as in- 
evitable. Shortages are much less of a 
handicap than they were two or three 
months ago. There is widespread belief 
that the Administration will respond to 
growing pressure for lifting the relatively 
few remaining price and materials con- 
trols. Possible repeal of excise taxes on 
luggage, furs and jewelry is attracting 
lively interest. Easing of credit controls on 
installment sales is sought and expected. 

Many businessmen frankly assume that 
the slowing down of business that is 
beginning to be apparent today will run 
on down into a recession sometime in the 
first six months of 1947. However, they 
appear to feel that such a recession will 
not be unduly severe or prolonged, and 
they look for a period of good times to 
follow, lasting perhaps several years. 
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MIDWEST: The general outlook in business communities is one 
optimism as a result of new price and production trends 
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ANOTHER ROUND OF TROUBLES 


Complaints About Cotton Slump and Action in Coal-Strike Threat 


Trip home to cast ballot 
and visit close relatives, 
but no speeches en route 


New troubles are piling up around Presi- 
dent Truman. Southern members of Con- 
gress are demanding that the President 
take action to steady the cotton market. 
Coal operators are incensed at concessions 
made to John L. Lewis to prevent a coal 
strike on the eve of the election. And the 
election, itself, was a threat to the power 
of the President over Congress. 

In the cotton situation, the President 
listened to numerous appeals and_ told 
Representative John J. Sparkman, the 
new choice for Senator from Alabama, 
that it is the purpose of the Government 
to do all it can to stabilize the cotton 
market. Several of the presidential aides 
were set to studying the situation. 

When the market reopened the day 
after it had been closed for the third time 
to halt panic selling that was driving 
prices down, the prices began to rise. But 
already three weeks of falling prices had 
chopped $500.000,000 off the value of 
the South’s principal crop. 

Little action could be taken by the 
President at the moment. Cotton prices 
still were above parity. However, the 
Civilian Production Administration did 
withdraw a loom-control order so that 
mills could manufacture whatever kind of 
cotton goods they wished to make. 

The coal problem was different. Here 
the President could take direct action. The 
strike threat of Mr. Lewis was imperiling 
Democratic chances. 

Julius A. Krug, the Secretary of In- 
terior, who has charge of the coal mines for 
the Government, had set himself firmly 
against the demands of Mr. Lewis for a 
broader application of vacation-pay plans. 
Mr. Krug was ready to fight. But Mr. 
Krug was away from Washington. 

The President stepped into the picture. 
He was fully cognizant of the effect such 
a strike might have upon the election 
prospects of Senator Harley M. Kilgore in 
West Virginia, and of other Democratic 
candidates. At a press conference held 
before negotiations with Mr. Lewis _be- 
gan, the President announced that there 
would be no coal strike. 

Soon afterward, Capt. N. H. Collisson, 
of the Navy, the Coal Mines Administra- 
tor, issued an order that vacation pay was 
not to be limited to those who have been 
on the pay roll only since the Government 
took over the mines in the spring, but that 
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it could be allowed to miners whose em- 


ployment went back to earlier months, the . 


amount of such pay to be determined by 
the length of time they had worked. 

Mine operators immediately protested 
that the order was unwarranted and il- 
legal, and indicated that the Administra- 
tion had abdicated to the demands of a 
labor leader. They said the effect of the 
order was to require them to pay a vaca- 
tion bonus to miners who are not now in 
their employment, and have not been 
since the mines came under control of the 
Government. 

Homeward journey. By this time, 
however, the President was headed toward 





ministration was closing most of its local 
price-control offices, and, except for rent 
controls, was pulling almost altogether out 
of the price-control field. The action to 
avert a coal strike had been another con- 
tribution of Mr. Truman to the campaign. 

The President’s trip across the middle 
of the country to vote was marked by 
none of the usual campaign trappings. 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, of Texas, an old 
comrade of his congressional: days, trav- 
eled with the President. 

Mr. Rayburn was preparing for his own 
final speech of the campaign at a rally in 
the President’s home town. Along the way, 
he gave Mr. Truman his private analysis 


—Harris & Ewing 


VOTEWARD BOUND 
» «missing were the usual campaign trappings 


Independence, Mo., to vote in the con- 
gressional elections. His own participation 
in the campaign, promised months ago, 
had been held down to almost nothing. 
Originally, he had expected to make sev- 
eral speeches. Actually, he made no speech 
in behalf of any candidate up to the time 
that he left for home. 

His hand had been felt at several im- 
portant spots through the campaign, how- 
ever. During the peak of the meat crisis, 
the President had yielded to the pressure 
from his political advisers and lifted price 
controls. By the time he left Washington 
for Independence, the Office of Price Ad- 


of the way the election would come out 
and an estimate of the party’s position. 

At Independence, the presidential 
plans were simple. He arranged to drive 
from Independence to Grandview, Mo., to 
visit with his 93-year-old mother, Mrs. 
Martha E. Truman, and his sister, Miss 
Mary Jane Truman. Even the home-town 
political rally, .t which Mr. Rayburn was 
speaking, was eliminated from Mr. Tru- 
man’s schedule. 

The President had Missouri 
solely to vote. It was his plan to board 
the train and head back toward Wash- 
ington immediately after casting his ballot. 
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Get this NEW 
FREE BOOK of better 


ideas for packaging 
your product! 


Whatever your product—if you have a product-packaging 
ptoblem—you'll find ideas you can use in this new, free 
book about KIMPAK* Float Packaging. 


Blocking and Bracing... Flotation Packaging... Absorbent 
Packaging...Surface Protection—these Four Basic Methods 
of interior packaging are covered for you in detail. Photo- 
gtaphs—46 of them —illustrate exactly how these methods 
ate used by some of America’s largest industries. And a 
convincing display of 11 outstanding KIMPAK advantages 
will show you how KIMPAK—clean, soft, resilient—can 
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Kimpak & 


CREPED WADDING 





*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Creped Wadding. d 





do a better low-cost job of protecting your product in 
shipment. 

Get this fascinating new book of packaging ideas you can 
use. Mail the coupon for your free copy —today! 


We are producing all the KIMPAK we possibly can, but due to the 
great demand, your distributor may have some difficulty in supplying 
you immediately. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION USN-1146 
Creped Wadding Division, Neenah, Wisconsin 

Please rush my FREE COPY of the new idea book, “KIMPAK FLOAT 
PACKAGING”. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Edit, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and fz 
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Discontent was the basic issue of the campaign 
just closed. 

It was the same in 1918 and 1920. Wars are de- 
structive of the morale of an electorate. Post-war 
periods pose difficult problems of readjustment. 

The party in power usually suffers from a protest 
vote in which the sum total of all the discontent seems 
to be heaped on the heads of incumbent officials. Party 
labels are lost in the melee. The people feel that a 
change is desirable, so they vote for the opposition 
party without examining too carefully what the prom- 
ises or pledges or capacity of the newcomers to do any 
better happens to be. 

For many years theorists have talked about a new 
political party—a third party—but this idea has evap- 
orated because there is sufficient change periodically 
inside the two major parties to meet the protests of the 
voters. What happens is that if one party fails to 
maintain public confidence, enough voters desert and 
turn to the other party. The balance of power is held 
by the so-called “independent” voters, which, in a 
broad sense means those voters who fluctuate from 
one party to the other. 

This group of independent voters has been vari- 
ously estimated as to numbers but in a congressional 
election, wher so manv districts are customarily won 
by small margins anyway, a shift of three to ten per 

cent is enough to swing the election either way. 


Lesser of two evils: It would appear that the two- 
party system is here to stay. The Republican and 
Democratic narties are like two competing railroads— 
the customers may patronize one or the other and the 
owners or managements may change, but a third road 
over the same terrain seems superfluous. 

Back in 1932, the name Republican was very un- 
popular. It remained unpopular for many years but 
as the name Democrat became more unpopular, the 
Republican label emerged as the lesser of two evils. 

This is not to say that each party fails to. undergo 
some change during such periods. Actually defeat 
teaches many a lesson and a party out of power learns 
to profit by some of its mistakes. The Republicans will 
not make all the mistakes they made before and it 


THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


may be assumed that the Democratic nominees who 
were unsuccessful in this week’s election will be sadder 
but wiser men as they have time to reflect on their er- 
rors of commission or omission. 

The factor of post-war discontent: It is an over- 
simplification, however, to say that political parties 
lose by reason of mistakes of policy alone. Sometimes 
circumstances over which they have little control con- 
tribute materially to defeat. It was inevitable, for ex. 
ample, that irritations growing out of wartime re- 
strictions and inconveniences should have lost for the 
Democrats control of both houses in 1918 even though 
the war had not yet come to an end when the election 
was held. It is true the armistice was just a matter of 
days ahead but the circumstances were that most of 
the people in the United States were not close to the 
war. They saw and felt its dislocations but did not link 
these restrictions and controls with wartime necessity. 

Something of the same thing has happened since 
hostilities ended in World War II. This time, however, 
the troops have come back to find that many of the 
mistakes of 1918 and 1919 were not repeated. Clearly 
soldiers have been better treated on being mustered 
out than they were after World War I. Similarly, the 
matter of apprentice training and educational benefits 
has been tackled in very much better fashion this time. 

But once again the chief cause of discontent is the 
failure of the Democratic party, which has had con- 
trol of both the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government, to handle satisfactorily the post- 
war economy. 

The President was looked to for national leadership, 
but he failed to furnish it. He leaned toward what his 
advisers showed him to be political expediency, but it 
is apparent that Mr. Truman not only received bad 
advice but that he didn’t have the innate capacity to 
reject what was obviously bad politics, too. 

The Democratic party, of course, is not unified. It 
consists of elements from the North and South and 
from the East and West whose interests are divergent. f 
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This is not novel. These same sectional interests have | 
been present through the years and to a certain extent |) 
in the Republican as well as Democratic party. 
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ges of The United States News are written in their entirety by 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 









When electorate is dissatisfied with conditions vote is against party in 
power rather than for opposition—Lack of leadership and sense of duty 
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evident in both parties—No clear delineation of issues in campaign. 


The cle.vages have been sharnened. however, by the 
ideological trends of the day. Radicalism, which has 
risen inside the Democratic party to the point of mak- 
ing true liberalism seem almost conservatism, has be- 
come a dominant characteristic of the party in power. 
Even the President who is at heart a middle-of-the- 
roader finds himself yielding to pressure groups to 
get votes and fails to enforce the laws of the land 
against groups which, it is argued, have adequate 
votes to threaten reprisals. 

The sense of duty has gone out of the leadership in 
the Democratic party and in its place is only a sense 
of selfishness to retain political power. Things are done 
now for votes which would have troubled the con- 
sciences of some of the Fepublican ogres of the ’90’s. 
Conscience seems to have played little part in deciding 
public questions in high places. It is a sad story of the 
decay of morality in government, and it is true of not 
just one leader but of many of them in both parties. 

Call to individual regeneration: Nor is the decay 
confined to politics alone. In a radio address last week 
to the Annual Congress on the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine held at Boston, Pope Pius XII said: 

“Perhaps the greatest sin in the world today is 
that men have begun to lose the sense of sin. 

Smother that, deaden it—it can hardly be wholly 

cut out from the heart of man—let it not be awak- 

ened by any glimpse of the Godman dying on 

Golgotha’s Cross to pay the penalty of sin, and 

what is there to hold back the hordes of God’s en- 

emy from over-running the selfishness, the pride, 
the sensuality and unlawful ambitions of sinful 
man?” 

This is a solemn warning and in that brief para- 
graph is epitomized the faults of our times. Man has 
become selfish and self-centered. 

The Pope asks, furthermore: ‘Will mere human leg- 
islation suffice? Or compacts and treaties?” 

The answer is that there must be a regeneration of 
the individual. For if the men who make the laws are 
obedient to selfish impulses of pride and mere ambi- 
tion without regard to the sacrifice that the individual 
must make in the common interest, then it is difficult 


to expect the body politic to become enlightened or 
reformed. 

Masses of people are influenced by leaders. Acqui- 
escence in ineptitude in government or unmorality in 
the conduct of public affairs cannot be charged wholly 
to neglect by the voters who fail to check their public 
servants. Voters are patient and long suffering. When 
such mistakes of government eventually grow to ex- 
tremes and react on the every-day economic life of the 
individual, then the protest makes itself vocal and 
parties are turned out of political power. 

Real issues obscured: What a pity it is that selfish 
appeals based on economic circumstance are so often 
the controlling influence in party policies, and how sad 
it is that stump speakers thrive on misrepresentation 
of truth, innuendo and the smear type of campaign! 

The campaign which has just ended was typical of 
American politics. There were reckless utterances on 
both sides. From the leadership of neither side came 
an appraisal in dispassionate terms of what the nation 
faces in the troublous months that lie ahead. With the 
campaign over, can it be said that the American people 
have a clear idea of what either the Republican or 
Democratic parties as such stand for in the field of do- 
mestic policy? Fortunately there have been only in- 
cidental deviations from the bi-partisan coaliticn idea 
which is behind our foreign policy. The people are, 
however, entitled to more information on what the two 
parties stand for in domestic affairs. 

About all we know now is that the campaign of 1948 
will begin next week when the election results have 
been fully digested by the would-be-candidates and 
their followers. Must we witness again a contest in per- 
sonalities and a debate over alleged unworthiness of 
individual nominees? Why shouldn’t the electorate be 
stimulated to a better understanding of the true issues 
of the post-war period? 

Let us hope that the low point in American politics 
has been reached and that the curve will start upward 
so that we may strengthen the economic and social 
and spiritual life of our country and prepare the nation 
for the challenges to democracy and representative 
government in America that lie in the offing. 
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House 
Lost By 
Won Sy gig Jackson Dems 


Copyright, 1946, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


T EN TIMES IN HISTORY, the party that has overturned 
control of the House of Representatives in a mid-term 
election has won the Presidency two years later. 

Only twice has the party that took House control away 
from the President’s party in a mid-term election failed 
to win the White House in the next election. Neither in- 
stance is a clear exception to the historical pattern. 

History shows: 


Andrew Jackson won the Presidency in 1828 after 
Jackson Democrats wrested the House in 1826 from John 
Quincy Adams Democrats. After this historic split, Jack- 
son partisans became the Democratic Party; dissenting 
forces united in the Whig Party. 

James K. Polk, Democrat, was elected President in 1844. 
Democrats had won the House from Whigs in 1842, a year 
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after Vice President John Tyler became President upon 
the death of Whig President William Henry Harrison. 

Zachary Taylor, Whig, was elected in 1848. His party 
had captured the House from Democrats in the middle 
of Mr. Polk’s term. 

Franklin Pierce, Democrat, won in 1852. The Whigs 
of Vice President Millard Fillmore—who became Presi f 
dent after the death of President Taylor—had lost the f 
House to Democrats in 1850. 

Abraham Lincoln, Republican, was chosen President 
in 1860. A combination of Republicans and American 
Party members had teamed up to take the ,House away 
from Democrats in the middle of President James Bu- f 
chanan’s term in 1858. ‘ 

Grover Cleveland, Democrat, won the Presidency 1 
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1884. Democrats won control of the House in 1882, in the 
middle of Republican President James A. Garfield’s term. 

Grover Cleveland won his second term in 1892. The 
House had slipped away from Republicans in the middle 
of the term of President Benjamin Harrison in 1890. 

William McKinley, Republican, moved in after the 
1896 elections. His party had won the House from Mr. 
Cieveland’s Democrats in 1894. 

Woodrow Wilson, Democrat, won in 1912. Democrats 
had captured the House from Republicans in the middle 


of President William Howard Taft’s term in 1910. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, won in 1932. The 
House slipped away from President Herbert Hoover’s Re- 
publicans in special elections between the mid-term voting 
of 1930 and the convening of Congress the next March. 
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(Dem.) 


An eleventh instance, somewhat outside the pattern, 
produced Warren G. Harding in 1920. Democrats lacked 
two seats of a majority in the House after Mr. Wilson’s 
reelection in 1916. Minor party members helped Demo- 
crats organize the House. But Republicans won a clear 
majority in 1918 and captured the Presidency in 1920. 

The two exceptions were in 1854 and 1874. In 1854, 
President Pierce’s Democrats lost the House to a com- 
bination of parties. In the party scramble of the next 
election, Democrats managed to elect James Buchanan. 
This confused period produced the Republican Party. 

In 1874, Republicans lost the House to Democrats. In 
1876 came the disputed election of Rutherford B. Hayes 
over the Democrat, Samuel Tilden. 

That is the record both parties are studying now. 
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BOXES — BOXES — 
all kinds of Boxes! 


Johnny’s giving Dad a hand with boxes. 
Maybe we can help with yours. 

What do you package? Pianos or pea- 
nuts? Cast iron or cosmetics? 

Whatever it is, Flintkote can meet 
your requirements. Boxes with glamour, 
for shelf and counter appeal. Containers 
that hold their own with rough handlers. 





Special finishes to keep moisture in, or 
out, as required. 

Our specialists are ready, willing and 
able to work with manufacturers requir- 
ing boxes and containers that combine 
appearance and utility with economy; 
also, those who need a new job done... 
from design to finished product. 


Flintkote makes many things 


From set-up boxes to corrugated and 
solid fiber containers... from subway 
flooring to skyscraper roofing... from 
protective coatings for industrial struc- 
tures to a wide line of building 
materials for new construction and 
modernization... Flintkote makes 
better products for use in homes 






fnorecnon] 
EET, 


and industry throughout the world. 

Our complete research, development 
and manufacturing facilities are always 
at your disposal. THE FLINTKOTE COM- 
PANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y.; 55th and Alameda 
Sts., Los Angeles 54, Calif.; 25 Ade- 
laide St. East, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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ALIUNGgKOWE 


BUILDING MATERIALS * PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY » PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 








—___- QUESTION — 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


Should Congress take controls of 
rents to stimulate building of dwell. 
ings for rent? 


With decontrol of most prices being 
accelerated, there is much discussion 
as to whether controls on rent should 
be removed also. To present a cross 
section of public opinion, The United 
States News asked political econo- 
mists, landlords and others for their 
views. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear in a later issue. 


A. M. Weimer 


Bloomington, Ind.; Dean, School of Busi. 
ness, Indiana University; U. S. Represents. 
tive, Stockholm International Congress for 
Housing and Town Planning; Consultont, 
Federal Housing Administration, 


answers: 

Either present rent controls should be 
removed or the laws should be amended 
to allow for the rationing of space. A rent- 
control law which does not require the 
rationing of space provides those tenants 
who have leases in effect with protection 
against rising prices. On the other hand, 
it prevents those who have no leases from 
bidding for the available space and no 
provision is made through which they 
can secure space. 

The recent modification of rent con- 
trols on new construction projects should 
help to stimulate the building of new 
dwelling units for rent. However, the cur- 
rent levels of building costs are so high and 
the materials shortages are so great that 
the elimination of rent controls on either 
old or new buildings, or both, may not 
lead to any marked addition to the supply 
of rental housing in the immediate future. 
The removal of rent controls should lead 
to a larger volume of construction in 4 
period of six months to a year. 


Ivan D. Carson 


Washington, D. C.; Deputy Administrator 
for Rent, Office of Price Administration, 


answers: 


The control of rents for new residential 
construction is essential to carry out the 
purposes of the Veterans’ Emergency Hous 
ing Act of 1946, which calls for the cor 
struction of homes at moderate sales anc 
rental price for World War II veterans. 

Rents for new housing are now being 
established by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration at levels amply high enough 
to furnish incentive to builders. Moreover, 
the Veterans’ Emergency Housing Act of 
1946 now enables the FHA to extend ex 


tremely liberal financing terms to buildery 


of rental projects. With these existing in 
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She reaches high C— tw uniting 


The soprano, at times, sings sweet. 

But it takes a lot of writing before 
you can hear her. 

For radio broadcasters build stu- 
dios, buy transmitters, hire engineers, 
pay salaries. To chart a written record 
of business facts with speed and 
economy, they turn, often, to Moore 
Business Forms. 

What’s true in radio is true in 
business of every kind, of every size: 


FACTORIES IN NIAGARA FALLS, ELMIRA, N. Y.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; DALLAS, TEX.; LOS ANGELES, EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 
SALES OFFICES IN OVER 200 CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST, ALSO IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ACROSS CANADA 


AOV. OY H.W. AYER 


Moore Business Forms help slice op- 
erating costs. An insurance firm 
writes: “Your forms mean a saving 
of twenty-four man-hours per day.” 

Moore, out of sixty-five years’ ex- 
perience, constructs forms that allow 
more clerical output with less writing. 
One standard Moore form, for in- 
stance, can get permanent facts in 
writing by as much as 172% faster 
than forms now in use! 





A Moore forms specialist will be 
glad to show you paper-work short- 
cuts that may mean a substantial 
saving in time and money. 

Telephone your local Moore office, 
or write headquarters. Moore stands 
ready to supply you with everything 
from a simple sales book to the most 
“to 
put it on the record, swiftly, accu- 


intricate multiple-copy form . . . 


rately, economically.” 
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“There have been some changes made around this office . .. now that Dictaphone 
Machines have been installed at key points. Memos that used to start their 
route ‘days late’ now get a day’s head start. Outgoing letters, too—vital to 
a firm’s efficient business—are speeded up and in the mail sooner when 


dictated this modern, quicker way.” 


Dictaphone’ Saves 
the Day 


HERE are scores of ways that Dicta- 
| ron Electronic Dictation saves the 
day for busy executives. There’s precious 
time saved through every office channel. 


Your secretary can be busy at the file 
cabinet—or on guard outside your door 
to ward off interruptions— while you dic- 
tate to her. 

The letters, memos, reports, and spur- 


of-the-moment ideas that you talk into 
the microphone can be transcribed while 


you're busy on future important orders 
of the day. 


A blessing to you—a boon to your sec- 
retary—Dictaphone Electronic Dictation 
will give you a new lease on business life 
... will cut red tape, break bottlenecks. 


It doubles your ability to get your work 

done. Your entire organization will feel 
the beneficial effects of this better busi- 
ness way. 
Memo to you! The Dictaphone Model 
AE is as easy to use as your telephone. 
Requires less desk area than your letter- 
head. Why not ask for a demonstration 
today? Just call your Dictaphone repre- 
sentative. He’s in your phone book! 


DICTAPHONE Chitronte Ditton 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment 
bearing said trade-mark, 
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2ueslion of the Week 


centives, it is doubtful whether the removal 
of control for new construction rentals 
would stimulate much additional rental 
housing. But there is no doubt that, if con. 
trols were lifted, few veterans would be 
able to pay the rentals which would result, 





———e 


C. A. Dykstra 


West Los Angeles, Calif.; Provost, Univer. 
sity of California at Los Angeles; Former 
Director, Selective Service System; Past 
President, University of Wisconsin; City 
Manager of Cincinnati, 1930-37, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
I have been in favor of controls and of 
rationing during the emergency. I did not 
want to see these removed or changed in 
the current year for the standard reason, 
Housing has been in this same category, 
What with black markets, the holding of 
rental facilities off the market, the tactics 
being used to evade regulations, we are 
being forced to some other approach to the 
housing problem than the rental-control 
g I 
procedure. Loosening of controls or their 
removal seem inevitable to me. 


George M. Engler 
Baltimore, Md.; President, National Apart- 
ment Owners Association, 

answers: 

Inflexible rent control stifles construc. 
tion of rental units at a time when new 
construction—more roofs—is necessary to 
relieve the housing shortage. 

Rental units will not be built until a 
reasonable return on investment at cur- 
rent building costs can be obtained and tlie 
arbitrary regulations of OPA controlling 
rents and occupancy are terminated. 

The large number of rental units con- 
structed after World War I demonstrated 
a supply of capital for rental housing when 
there was freedom to produce. 

The longer rents are held below normal 
by rent control, the more acute the housing 
shortage will become. 


E. E. Agger 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Director, Bu- 
reau of Economics and Business Research, 
Rutgers University, 

answers: 

No, not yet. The demand for homes is 
so “inelastic” that comparatively small 
surpluses or deficits on the supply side 
cause greatly disproportionate changes in 
competing rents. Hence, when home build- 
ing has been greatly curtailed during a 
controlled war economy, and while an 
overburdening demand still confronts us, 
decontrol must be gradually relaxed—not 
suddenly terminated. 

However, definite steps toward relaxa- 
tion of control through progressive rent 
concessions, harmonizing with genuime 
cost advances, should be taken. The alter- 
native is a surrender of free enterprise 1 
home building to the Government. 
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They know — from long experience With 350 million dollars at stake outside the 6 largest 
cities, gas and oil companies go straight into the 


GAS qd Oil Hometown Daily Newspapers to advertise their brand 
an names in the 11 Western States. 
They put their advertising right where 3 dollars out of 4 
COM PANIES in filling station sales are rung up. 


Isn’t that good sense? And in your line, too, the Hometown 
—use Hometown Daily Newspapers Daily Newspaper Market leads in actual SALES. 















to cover their largest market Write us for full details. 
— it’s your largest market, too Hometown Daily Newspaper Publishers, 625 Market 


Street, San Francisco 5, California. 





FILLING 
STATION SALES 
| IN THE 6 LARGEST CITIES 


' 716 yA OF THE FILLING STATION 
© SALES IN THE 11 WESTERN 
STATES ARE MADE IN THE HOMETOWN 
DAILY NEWSPAPER MARKET 
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HOMETOWN DAILY NEWSPAPER 





IN THE 11 WESTERN STATES 


%: of all retail sales are made 
outside the six largest cities 








Profit ina New 
Plant Site” 


*No. 2 In a Series of Southern 
Industrial Success Stories. 


Y Company (name on request ) was 
formerly located in a crowded met- 
ropolitan community. Because of 
unusually difficult labor conditions 
and the cost of transporting raw 
materials, they were failing to earn 
their fair share of profit. 

Then Y Company selected a new 
site in N.C. & St. L. territory. They 
found a typical American commu- 
nity eager to help them establish 
their new plant... intelligent, native- 
born workmen to man that plant... 
an abundance of raw materials... 
low-cost power...and, of course, 
the fine transportation facilities of 
the N. C. & St. L. The result: 
Y Company is having its biggest 
success. 

Many fine plant sites are still 
available to give you the advantages 
Y Company found inN.C.&St. L. 
territory. For complete information 
write on your business letterhead to 
J. A. Senter, General Development 
Agent, Nashville, Tennessee. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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of National Issues 


John L. Lewis’s Pay-Rise Demands 
On Government; Editors’ Reactions 


John L. Lewis’s threat to strike for re- 
opening of the United Mine Workers’ con- 
tract with the Government, and President 
Truman’s decision that the federal admin- 
istrators of the coal mines must confer 
with Mr. Lewis have brought expressions 
of alarm from editors. They urge a law 
that would deny a labor leader the power 
to enforce his will on the Government. 

Many editors see in the UMW presi- 
dent’s action a maneuver to damage the 
Democratic Party. Others ask whether 
the demand for further concessions from 
the Government is a move to keep the 
cost of operation higher than private oper- 
ators will pay, with nationalization of the 
mines as a possible result. 

Aside from these considerations, some 
editors hold that another raise for the 
miners now could set off a disastrous gen- 
eral price rise. 

With “no legitimate grounds for ter- 
minating the contract which he dictated 
to the Government,” the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser (Dem.), Mr. 
Lewis is acting “solely for the purpose of 
embarrassing the Administration.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer (Ind.-Rep.) 
predicts that wage boosts for miners 
“would set the pace for increases in every 
industry,” leading to “national economic 
disaster.” It that “one more sur- 
render to John L. Lewis would mean that 
he is indeed bigger than the Government.” 

From the overruling of Interior Secre- 
tary Krug’s refusal to confer with Mr. 
Lewis, the Washington Star (Ind.) con- 
cludes “the Administration has no plan or 
program for dealing with the labor problem 
except one of surrender and more surren- 
der.” 

Citing the Smith-Connally Act, which 
forbids instigation of strikes against the 
Government, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
(Ind.-Rep.) points out: “There is power 
to act against Mr. Lewis in the event of a 
strike. But there is no precedent to sug- 
gest the likelihood of its use.” 

“A strong Administration would follow 
that course. A wise one might not,” says 
the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), for 
“Lewis would enjoy that role of a martyr” 
and “it would certainly put no miners 
back to work . . . Until the nation can 
work out a labor policy, backed by law 
and . supported by labor leadership, 
the nation will always be in danger of 
blackmail.” 

“Is the Government or Lewis going to 
be the boss? That’s the issue.” declares 
the Paducah (Ky.) Sun-Democrat (Ind.). 

The Oshkosh (Wis.) Daily Northwestern 


Says 


adds 
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—Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


THE FENCING MASTER 








(Rep.) raises the question “whether Lewis 
is trying to keep the mines indefinitely in 
the hands of the Government, figuring 
he can get a better deal that way.” 

Asserting that Mr. Lewis has “obviously 

. abandoned any thought of doing busi- 
ness with the actual [mine] owners,” the 
Knoxville Journal (Ind.-Rep.) sees the 
pattern being set for “creeping nationali- 
zation” of industry in U.S. 

Mr. Lewis “can get whatever he wants, 
since by calling out his miners he can con- 
front the nation with disaster. That is too 
much power for any private citizen tohave,” 
says the Omaha World-Herald (Ind.). 

“The one favorable point” in the situa- 
tion, in the opinion of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat (Ind.), “is that it is likely to 
muster up the final bit of courage needed 
in Congress to enact legislation preventing 
such arrogant labor shenanigans.” 

Immediate preparations to use the Big 
Inch and Little Inch pipelines to bring 
competing fuels to the East are suggested 
by the Cleveland Press (Ind.) “to lessen 
the danger inherent in monopoly control of 
coal by . . . Lewis.” 

Declaring that “the problem before us 
is one of usurpation of the Government 
itself,” the Washington (D. C.) Post 
(Ind.) calls for “a long-range, temperate 
study of labor legislation of the kind 
recommended by President Truman last 
spring.” and suggests revision of the Wag- 
ner Act and more attention to fact-finding 
techniques such as Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach has suggested. 
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the unhurried whiskey 


for unhurried moments 








86.8 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 



































lustrated, wil! be supplied 


=~ probably tried a lot of cars ip your auto- —_ _ ness at cruising speed, its 
mobiling lifetime — most people have. Rte i instant answer to every de: 
mand made on it. 


Maybe you were even a bit sorry to part with some 

of them, because they and you got along so well 7 \\ i. *. [earn what it means to have 

together. A f some good, solid roadweighi 
* to steady your going — tw 

But, sir—just wait till you and this Buick start going : aps full tons, in this case al 


other 

—th 
ie ste; al ° i¢ 

together steady . Quick —sure—easy. That's Buick’s new poised on the gentlest of all: j ton 


jack, self-positioning on newly rein- 


: Cag know 
forced bumpers specially designed for it. coil springing. 


Wait till you know what it’s 
like to travel in straight-from- Get acquainted with the little} That’ 
tomorrow styling that makes you things. The big luggage compartment that packs] forge 
the handsomest picture anywhere like a suitcase—three-person seats that are friendly} take 
on the highway. as your easy chair—parking brakes that set witha} once 

toe-touch—the handy controi that floods your cat lore 
Give that big Fireball straight- with fresh cool air on warm days—even windshield 


How will you have your é e i 
ee cee ei «clint a few hundred miles —and wipers made quiet as a whisper. 


venti-heater means springlike com- : ; 
fort inside your car. Ask your dealer gee how you tumble for its quick, 


about this temperature conditioner. : a : so . ie pa eere - ia 
surging power, its smooth quiet- The simple fact is, that it’s “for keeps” when yo 





































What other car 
has so much that clicks 
for Forty-Six! 





SMARTNESS — that’s destined to set the 
style pattern for years to come with 
Airfoil fenders, Body by Fisher and 3- 


person seats. 








POWER — from a Buick Fireball valve-in- 
head straight-eight engine that gets peak 








return from every drop of fuel. 
OIL SAVINGS—from non-scuffing Accurite 


cylinder bores. 


FLASHING ACTION — of light, lively Flite- 
weight pistons. 


STEADINESS — from full-length torque- 


tube drive in a sealed chassis. 





GLIDING RIDE — from Panthergait all-coil 
springing with only a comfort job to do. 


COMFORT— of soft Foamtex* cushions with luxury- 
type springs. 
SURE FOOTING — of Broadrim wheels; maximum 


tire mileage, no heel-over on curves, and better 





car control. 


CONTROL— through Permi-firm steering which elimi- 


nates need for frequent adjustments. 





CONVENIENCE — of high-leverage StepOn parking 
brake that sets with a toe-touch and holds fast. 


PROTECTION — of fender-shielding front and rear 
bumpers, originated by Buick. Built for new bumper 

and this Buick get together. It’s no more “just Jack. 

” than the Lady of the Household is just 









od, its 
ry def another car 
another girl. 


*Foamtex seat cushions standard on 
Super and Roadmaster 5 
available on Special Series 


at extra cost. 
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weigh Tints why you.see Buick owners hailing each When better 


other in happy salute when they pass on the road : 


— tw i - 
se al —they’re brothers in a common bond of satisfac- automobiles are | 
of all "on others can’t quite 


know. 


> jittle} ~That’s why you so soon 
packs# forget the time it may 
endlyq take to get a Buick 
witha} Once one is parked be- 
ir cat} fore your door. 
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DIVISION OF 
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d that S W hy it's No stoop, no shove. Just pile the luggage GENERAL 
smart to . . up in this roomy compartment and bring the 
: get your order lid down. Every roomy inch is easy to get at. MOTORS 


n youl) M—right now! 






Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, on the air twice weekly 

























KING MEANS BEST IN EVERYTHING 





“Lion Hunt,” painted especially for the 
1 Brown-Forman Collection by Walter A. Weber 2°. 





BLENDED WHISKY 





ar Fitting climax to great moments — Brown-Forman's 

= King Whisky from KENTUCKY! Enjoy its de§MIU ha ful’ 

r~ , hirer see 

— smooth, mellow flavor; the choice of discriminating 

>, thousands everywhere. Serve King to treat yourself 

= and honor your guests. Order today at your favorite 

a , } = club, bar or package store. 

s.. ey BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
ee At Louisville in Kentucky 

+ 5 

“4 *The straight whiskies in this product are 57 months or more old. 
Ss © 1045-8. F. DIST. CoRP 35% straight whiskies; 65% grain neutral spirits. 86 proof. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


NEXT WAGE GOALS OF UNIONS 


Developing Drive for New Increases of 15 to 26 Cents an Hour 


Probable use of welfare 
funds and other issues 
as factors in bargaining 


A pattern of second-round wage de- 
mands is beginning to emerge. Increases 
ranging from 15 to 26 cents an hour are 
being asked, or are to be asked, by unions 
whose contracts are being reopened. Other 
unions are withholding their demands for 
the time being, and some of their requests 
may go even higher. 

Considerable delay can be expected be- 
fore wage negotiations in most of these 
industries reach a crisis stage. These de- 
mands are the opening bids of the unions, 
which probably will consent to settle for 
less in the final showdown. 

The wage pattern that is_ being 
formed, industry by industry, is as fol- 
lows: 

Coal. Mr. Lewis kept secret his actual 
demands for his soft-coal miners when he 
opened negotiations with the Government 
on November 1. One report was that he 
would demand a shorter work week, to re- 
place the present six-day week, and a 
wage increase of 15 to 20 per cent. He 
might, however, accept less than a 15 per 
cent raise in the end. Last May, Mr. Lewis 
won an increase of $1.85 a day, after the 
Government had seized the mines to end 
a strike. 

Rubber. A 26-cents-an-hour raise is be- 
ing requested by the CIO United Rubber 
Workers, subject to upward adjustment 
if the cost of living continues to rise. The 
union’s president, C. S. Buckmaster, es- 
timated the increase would add $104,000,- 





000 to the industry’s pay roll, payable to 
the union’s 193,000 members. The union 
obtained a raise of 181% cents early this 
year, without a strike. 

Oil. A demand for a 25-cent increase 
has just been announced by the CIO 
Oil Workers. O. A. Knight, president, in- 
structed local unions to begin negotiations 
at once. This union obtained an 18 per 
cent increase in the first round, after Gov- 
ernment seizure of the oil properties ended 
a strike. 

Textile. A 15-cent increase is being 
sought by the CIO’s Textile Workers, 
President Emil Rieve has just announced. 
The union, in filing these demands against 
125 cotton and rayon plants in New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic States, is bound 
by its contract to arbitrate, rather than 
to strike, if negotiations deadlock. This 
union earlier received increases totaling 16 
cents. 

Autos. Wage increases of about 20 cents 
an hour apparently are the goal of the 
CIO United Auto Workers in Chrysler, 
Packard and Hudson plants, and in some 
200 parts plants whose contracts can be 
reopened at this time. UAW President 
Walter P. Reuther has declined to reveal 
the exact wage demand. This union ob- 
tained increases of 18% cents an hour 
from most companies in the first round. 

Steel. Demands of the CIO Steelwork- 
ers will not be formulated until next 
month. Contracts expire February 15. 
This union set the first-round pattern of 
an 181-cent increase last February. 

Farm implements. The CIO’s Farm Im- 
plement Workers will seek a cost-of-living 
adjustment from the International Har- 


vester Co., but the amount has not been 
disclosed. 

Meat. A 16-cent raise was demanded by 
a group of CIO members employed in the 
Chicago stockyards. This dispute was 
separate from CIO Packinghouse Workers’ 
wage negotiations with packing firms. The 
union has not revealed its specific wage 
demand for those negotiations. A 16-cent 
raise was won earlier this year. 

Fringe demands, in addition to gen- 
eral wage increases, also are being ad- 
vanced by the unions. These include a 
guaranteed annual wage, welfare and pen- 
sion funds and other proposals. The unions 
thus are in a position to bargain away the 
fringe items in favor of a straight wage 
increase. Or, if they find economic con- 
ditions later will not permit large raises, 
they can then emphasize the fringe de- 
mands. 

Present earnings. As new contract 
negotiations were being launched, the soft- 
coal miners were shown to have a better 
earning position than workers in other 
industries where new demands are being 
made. Latest figures of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, covering August, disclose 
the following situation: 

Coal miners in the bituminous coal in- 
dustry received an average of $62.37 a 
week, which was an increase of 25 per 
cent above a year ago. These weekly earn- 
ings were the highest listed in the BLS 
report except for brokerage employes, who 
received $62.61. Anthracite miners re- 
ceived $60.65. The percentage of increase 
for coal miners since the end of the war 
was one of the highest recorded. The 
miners, however, have been working longer 
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hours than workers in most industries. 

Rubber workers in the tire-manufac- 
turing plants average $55.43 a week, an 
increase of nearly 5 per cent over August, 
1945. For the entire rubber industry, 
average earnings were $50.99. 

Oil workers received an average of 
$57.10 a week. This was a decrease of 
nearly 5 per cent in the last year, due 
to shorter working schedules. 

Textile employes in the cotton-goods 
plants averaged $34.81 a week. This repre- 
sented a rise of 28% per cent in a year, one 
of the largest rises listed in the report. 

Auto workers, on the average, received 
$53.39 weekly. This was a rise of nearly 
20 per cent since a year ago. 

Steel workers averaged $49.73 a week. 
This was a decrease of nearly 3 per cent 
in a vear, because of a shorter work week. 

Farm-implement workers received $49.20 
a week. This average was an increase of 
only one half of 1 per cent above the 
August. 1945, figure. 

Meat-packing employes earned $48.37 
a week, an increase of 15 per cent above 
the average of a vear ago. 

Prices, according to the BLS consumer- 
price index, advanced 11.1 per cent dur- 
ing the vear ended in August. Further 
price rises have occurred since August, and 
these are being cited by the unions to 
support their demands. Many of the 
unions are reluctant to fix a final figure 
in their wage proposals hecause they fear 
further increases in the cost of living be- 
fore negotiations reach a climax. 

A pattern of the sort of demands to be 
sought by many unions in the next few 
months thus is evolving from proposals 
being filed by a few groups. The negotia- 
tions in most cases, however, are just be- 
ginning, and these demands are subject 
to change as economic conditions change. 


Communism as Issue 
For ClO Convention 


Three big issues will confront CIO 
delegates at their organization’s annual 
convention, opening in Atlantic City on 
November 18. These issues concern Com- 
munists in the CIO, strike strategy for a 
second round of postwar wage demands, 
and Philip Murray’s future as head of the 
organization. Decisions on the three ques- 
tions will be of major importance to 
employers who have CIO union contracts. 

Signs point to a rising tide of resistance 
to Communist activity, perhaps enough to 
cause the CIO to take a turn to the right. 
An early decision on strike strategy is 
forced by John L. Lewis’s action in seeking 
a new soft-coal contract from the Govern- 
ment. (See page 20.) Mr. Murray, who 
has wanted to retire as CIO president, now 
appears reconciled to remaining. 

Attitude on Communism. Mr. Mur- 
ray appears to be more willing than in 


the past to stop mediating the differences 
between left and right-wing factions. The 
convention is expected to go on record ag 
opposed to the activities of Communists 
and some other groups. 

This battle over Communism can deter. 
mine the future course of the CIO fo: 


years to come. The increasing tension 
between Russia and this country has 


served to widen the breach inside the 
organization, and right-wing leaders are 
determined to force a showdown this vear, 

A purge of Communist-dominated af- 
filiates of the CIO, however, is not ex- 
pected. CIO officials contend they cannot 
oust Communists from office in individual 
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—Darling in New York Herald Tribune 


SATURDAY NIGHT FOR THE ClO 


CIO unions if the members of those unions 
elect them. 

Attacks on Communists, in the form of 
convention resolutions and speeches, never- 
theless, will serve to strengthen the hands 
of the anti-Communists inside the various 
unions where they currently are trying to 
oust left-wing officials. 

A policy statement is to be adopted by 
the delegates. This is expected to stress 
the point that CIO intends to concentrate 
on trade-union and to cast 
aside “party line” issues. 

Removal of national CIO staff members 
who have played close to the “Communist 
line” also appears likely. After the conven- 
tion, Mr. Murray is expected to serve 
notice that all CIO appointees in the 
national and regional offices must follow a 
straight “CIO line,” without any gestures 
toward Moscow. Mr. Murray recently re- 
duced the authority of Harry Bridges as 
CIO director in California by naming a 
right-wing leader to head a newly created 
Southern California region. Mr. Bridges’s 
authority was limited to the San Francisco 
area. Mr. Bridges is often accused of 
having strong left-wing sympathies. 

City CIO councils also are due for a re- 
vamping. This process already has been 
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A referee’s eye 


You feel as though you were right there at 
the game—when you see it through RCA’s 
brilliant television. 


Football fans as far as 250 miles away 
from the stadium have enjoyed watching 
many of the big games this fall through 
NBC telecasts. And football fans become 
television fans when they see how closely 
the camera follows the ball. 


At the game, the sensitive RCA Image 
Orthicon television camera sees every line 
plunge, kick, pass and run. It may be a 
cloudy day or the sun may go down but 
you still enjoy the bright sharpness of the 
RCA Image Orthicon camera. 





we 





RCA Victor “Eye Witness” television receiver shown above, 
gives you 52 square inches of picture brilliance. 


view of every play — by Television!’ 


On the screen of your RCA Victor home 
television receiver none of that bright 
sharpness is lost. For after you’ve tuned 
in the game, the new RCA Victor “Eye 
Witness” Picture Synchronizer automati- 
cally “locks” the picture in tune with the 
sending station—eliminates any distortion 
—assures you of clearer, steadier pictures. 


For television at its best, as pioneered at 
RCA Laboratories, you'll want the receiver 
that features the most famous name in tele- 
vision today—RCA Victor. 
es . se 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20... Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P. M., East- 
ern Standard Time, over the NBC Network. 





RCA 
camera—developed at RCA Lab- 
oratories—makes close-ups out of 
long shots. It enables television to 
go anywhere by freeing it from the 


image Orthicon television 


need for strong lights or sunshine. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 








HENS START WAR! 
PAPER CLIPS STOP DEATHS 





GQ . 
“A good idea will stand a 


lot of wear and tear” 


President, Prairie Farmer-WLS 






"Recently we carried a story in Prairie Farmer 
telling how Mrs. Richey of Richland County, Illinois, 
saved her pullets from bleeding to death with torn 
combs, received in fighting other birds. She said 
she used ordinary paper clips placed on the combs 
just above the torn place. This stopped the 
bleeding and the birds lived. Miss Esther Blanken- 
ship, Taylor County, Wisconsin, read that story and 
soon after wrote us, 'My 400 hens started fighting. 
I lost several because of bleeding combs. I tried 
your paper clip suggestion and have not lost a hen 
Since.' Mr. Finger of Dane County, Wisconsin, then 
wrote saying, ‘Last week I saved 3 of my chickens 
from bleeding to death by using paper clips on their 
combs as described in Prairie Farmer. I had had 

2 bleed to death before I read the article." Such 
service, and a hundred other kinds, rendered year 
after year, is one reason why Prairie Farmer-WLS is 
so close to ‘Lincoln Land' folks."— B.D.B. 


America’s oldest Farm Paper 
...and most loved Radio Station 


OR OVER 105 years Prairie Farmer has dug into 

farm problems and helped solve them. From those 
1841 days when John S. Wright, its first editor, started 
out on horseback to gather news, the ideals of service 
have never faltered. The confidence of those pioneer 
farm folks of the prairies was earned by serving their 
interests first, last and always. And when we say earned 
we mean just that. Today 350,000 “‘Lincoln Land” sub- 
scriber families plus the vast audience of WLS, have that 
same unwavering confidence in us. Such confidence is a 
precious asset to our advertisers ... and their dealers. 







Where Prairie Farmer-WLS 
Influence Is Concentrated 
Among 14,000,000 People 
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Est CHICAGO 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER. President 















Labor Week 


started by Allan S. Haywood, CIO vice 
president in charge of organizational actiy. 
ities. Mr. Haywood recently worked out 
a peace agreement between left and right 
wings of the Cleveland CIO Council. This 
agreement prohibits the council from pass. 
ing resolutions on foreign affairs or other 
issues that conflict with the national CIO 
policy. 

Mr. Haywood is expected to invoke simi- 
lar action in other cities where the coun- 
cils have been dominated by left-wingers, 
New York City Council leaders have been 
criticized by national officials for leading 
a recent sit-down demonstration of veter- 
ans in the State legislature. Detroit and 
Milwaukee CIO councils, where _ left. 
wingers have had control, are torn by 
right-wing revolts. New efforts to force 
such city CIO organizations to follow 
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CclO‘S HAYWOOD 
... cutting the “party line” 


national CIO policy apparently are to be 
made by Mr. Haywood and other right- 
wing leaders. 

Wage-demand strategy will be re- 
examined in the light of Mr. Lewis’s at- 
tempt to get out in front of the CIO by 
obtaining a new wage increase for his 
miners. Several CIO affiliates that have 
reopening clauses in their contracts are 
negotiating, or preparing to negotiate, for 
second-round wage increases, but the 
strategy so far has been to delay an all-out 
drive until the Steelworkers’ Union, headed 
by Mr. Murray, may lead the way next 
February. The CIO unions that can reopen 
before that date may not want to wait, 
if Mr. Lewis wins an increase. Inclination 
of CIO leaders so far, however, appears 
to be to-stick to the original strategy to 
delay a wage crisis until early next year. 

Mr. Murray received promises of co- 
operation from the warring factions in 
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J & H Associates, Engine Test Laboratory Extra values through 
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Mass Precision 


largest pressure-die-cast, four-cycle engine is going through its 
paces. Under sustained tests this new Jack & Heintz slide- 
valve engine reveals exceptional fuel economy. Its weight 


is far less than that of conventional automobile engines. It is more efficient and has a much wider speed range. 


This new engine is typical of Jack & Heintz achievements through mass precision. 
This rare combination of high precision and mass production is creating better engines, 
electric motors, refrigeration compressors, aircraft accessories, 


bearings and magnetos today, and is developing other revolutionary products for tomorrow. 


JACK & HEINTZ PRECISION INDUSTRIES, INC., Cleveland 1, Ohic 
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... learn how much more you can get, how little 


it costs and how long you can use it under our Commercial 


Financing Plan. Learn why manufacturers and wholesalers 


have used this plan to a total of more than One 


Billion Dollars 


in the past five years. Send for our new booklet, ‘A Better 


Way to Finance Your Business.”’ No obligation. Just write or 


telephone the nearest Commercial Credit office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Baltimore. New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore, 
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the CIO after he let it be known privately 
that he wanted to quit the CIO post to 
devote full time to the presidency of the 
Steelworkers’ Union. Communist Party 
publications advised followers to stop 
sniping at Mr. Murray. In other ways, it 
became evident that the Communists were 
willing to make peace pledges to keep him 
in office. They feared an extreme right- 
winger might replace him and split the 
ClO in two. If he remains as CIO presi- 
dent, Mr. Murray may be given an execu- 
tive assistant to relieve him of some of 
his duties. 

These three issues, and others, promise 
to make this year’s convention more 
than the usual routine, resolution-passing 
affair. 





—_—_——— 


Antistrike Plans 
Facing Congress 


Types of antistrike legislation that can 
be expected to be introduced in the new 
Congress are beginning to take shape. 
President Truman apparently has plans 
to sponsor a mediation bill. Members of 
both Democratic and Republican parties 
are preparing bills with varying degrees 
of restrictions against strikes. How far 
Congress may decide to go in curbing 
unions will depend to a large extent upon 
the number and kinds of strikes that come 
with the new year. 

Antistrike bills probably will range all 
the way from compulsory-arbitration plans 
to proposals for merely broadening the 
present conciliation machinery of the 
Labor Department. 

Mr. Truman, according to some Admin- 
istration sources, plans to sponsor another 
bill on strikes. His present inclination, it 
is understood, is to confine his recommen- 
dation to improvement of the existing 
Conciliation Service. The plan would be to 
assist management and unions in settling 
their own disputes, with the Government 
refraining from any attempt to dictate the 
terms of settlement. The President appar- 
ently has no desire to revive the labor- 
draft bill that he suggested during last 
summer’s railroad strike. He also appar- 
ently has given up the idea of relying on 
fact-finding boards to settle disputes, as 
suggested in his previous proposal for leg- 
islation. 

The Case bill is to be revived. This bill, 
introduced by Representative Francis Case 
(Rep.), of South Dakota, in the recent 
session of Congress, was approved in 
amended form by a majority in both 
houses, but was vetoed by President Tru- 
man. Several proposals to add new re- 
strictions to the amended Case bill are 
likely to be advanced by some supporters 
of the original bill. They would compel 
arbitration of disputes in public utilities 
and would amend the Wagner Act to 
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ely make unions equally responsible with em- Her Nose Ss 
ployers. 
the The Case bill sought to establish a 
whi federal mediation board to intervene in 
% disputes before they reached a strike stage. 
it It required that unions refrain from 
striking for 60 days to permit the board 
rb to function. It also contained provisions 
at depriving strikers of benefits of the Wagner 
the Act if they struck during the waiting 
~~ period. Employers would be empowered 
= to sue unions for damages if strikes were 
< called in violation of contract terms. 
; Other sections of the bill outlawed royalty 
a payments to welfare funds controlled by 
- unions, and banned secondary boycotts. 
ng Foremen were denied the protection of the 
Wagner Act in seeking union bargaining 
rights. 


Wagner Act amendments also are ex- 
pected from other Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. One idea, proposed by Gerard 


D. Reilly, former member of the National 
an Labor Relations Board, calls for separa- 
Pw tion of the prosecution and judicial func- TYPING PERSONAL LETTERS 


De. tions of NLRB. The Board itself would be 
ns kept as a judicial body, but trial examiners 
of and other staff employes would be as- faster than human fingers can fly! 
es signed to the Labor Department, which 
es would serve as the “prosecutor” in bringing SAN ty. 
ar sakes Kelene the MELEE. AUTO.-TYPIST is one of the most amazing business machines 
ng Senator Ball (Rep.), of Minnesota, ever built. Any typewriter can be mounted on the mechanism. 
- again is expected to be one of the leaders Then it will type letters—automatically—from two to three 
ne in drafting restrictive labor legislation. i ne enone ee gr ok. ¥ ey 
He is considering stronger provisions pro- er a —" = apes - Your typist can 
ill hibiting unionization of foremen than operate three or four AUTO-TYPISTS. She can turn out from 
“ were contained in the Case bill. Senator 300 to 500 letters a day—each letter completely and individual- 
wl Ball also thinks the Case bill’s clause ban- l d witl Sahai ; : 
‘. oe ee ee Bieeis coil y typed with a provision for manual interpolation of names, 
ning secondary boycotts needs revamping ee 
to make certain that it will prevent intra- amounts, dates, or any other “personalizing” references. 
I- union quarrels from stopping production, 
t but, at the same time, that it will permit .ennene====RUSH COUPON FOR DESCRIPTION OF THESE 
t legitimate union activities. AMAZING MACHINES 
a Another idea being considered by Sen- 
8 ator Ball calls for creation of fact-finding Office managers’ mouths drop open in amazement. Typists 
O . 1°. alitw die > . ‘ ° . “a . 
: boards for public-utility disputes. Mr. Ball heave deep sighs of relief when they see perforated paper 
B hopes to find some solution for such dis- facut imams ; eee ale bee f 
t putes short of compulsory arbitration. He record rolis flashing out the tedious repetitive typing in one- 
. also thinks that there may have to be third the time. 


restrictions against industry-wide bargain- 
ing to force a return to bargaining on a 
local plant basis. Some means of making 
unions “more democratic” also is being 
' sought by Mr. Ball. 

Senator Hatch (Dem.), of New Mexico, 
who collaborated with Senator Ball in a 
bill submitted at the last session of Con- 
gress, is now studying labor laws of other 
countries to see if any of these laws could 


Sales Managers boost responses to their mailings many times 
by sending individually typed letters to their prospects. Rush 
the coupon or a request on your letterhead for complete de- 
scription of the business machine that is increasing sales and 
collections, and speeding mailings for America’s biggest com- 
panies. Send today for the facts. They are free. 


AUTO-TYPIST, 610 N. Carpenter Street, Dept. 1311-B, Chicago 22, Ill. 
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be adapted to use here. He has indicated a ar 
that he favors a bill that would strengthen | saeneen MNOMANIC TYONNRETER CO. Dept. 1311-B | 
existing mediation machinery. | RUSH Tell me woes was naa typist can turn out 300 to 500 individually type- | 

Present laws on labor matters also are | wert on AUTO-TYPISTS. All information is free and I am | 
due to get attention. In addition to sug- | the — | 
gestions for revising the Wagner Act, Name I 
some members of Congress are talking of | Facts Company ! 
revising the Norris-La Guardia Act, to | Addeens | 
permit a limited use of injunctions in labor | Free! iia 2 inci | 
disputes. Others propose that the War ia a tee s LAAT ET APE ST EDL RAE BABB RTS 
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We Kansas people are accustomed 


to work ... work before pay. Rural 





































pioneer settlers . .. are prone to 
do their own thinking. They simply 


fn origin, they realize that harvest cannot understand how independence 


follows effort and that the bounty of of personal decision can give way to 


the harvest is not greater than the acceptance of ideas and_ theories 


effort and planning that precede it. advanced by some radical leader, 


It may be environment, it may be They prefer logic and reason rather 


heredity. But the people of Kansas than mass emotion and radicalism. 


e e « sons and grandsons of sturdy You can depend on Kansas labor. 
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Kansas has never experienced a gen- 
eral strike. And with the exception of 


focal work stoppages of short duration there 





has not been a serious strike in this 


state for more than a quarter-century. 
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KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


William E. Long, Secretary-Director 
809-A Harrison Street Topeka,. Kansas 
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Labor Disputes Act be repealed. This 
would eliminate the Government’s power 
to seize plants where strikes take place. 
The Government has been making little 
use of this power in recent months, but 
repeal of the law would automatically ter- 
minate federal operation of the soft-coal 
mines. This may be the only way in which 
the coal operators can regain control of the 
mines, which have been in federal posses. 








sion since last May. 

Labor leaders are being urged by some 
Congressmen to come forward with their 
own ideas of legislation that could mini- 
mize strikes. At hearings held early this 
year in connection with pending legisla- 
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—Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


WHEN THE CUB GREW UP 





tion, union leaders opposed any form of 
strike legislation, even mild proposals. 
They have shown no signs of relenting in 
their opposition to such legislation, but 
some members of Congress believe that 
co-operation of the unions should be ob- 
tained in the drafting of any new bill if it 
is to succeed. 

Outlook. Labor votes in the big cities 
may cool any enthusiasm in Congress for 
a strict labor law. Both parties now are 
going to be looking forward to the 1948 
presidential campaign, and neither will 
want to incur the enmity of big blocks of 
labor votes by sponsoring a harsh anti- 
strike bill. On the other hand, a moderate 
bill that serves to prevent lengthy strikes 
may gain votes of both employers and 
workers. 

Chances now appear good for passage 
of some sort of legislation to restrict 
strikes. The question of how restrictive 
the provisions of such a law will be is to 
depend, somewhat, on whether a new 
wave of lengthy strikes develops. A num- 
ber of serious strikes could strengthen 
sentiment in Congress for drastic restric- 
tions on unions. Many union leaders admit 
they see no way of heading off the passage 
of some form of strike legislation. 
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writing for full 1 E. B. DUNCAN, Director 
Department of Agricultural and Mineral Development 
Dept. M-5, Great Northern Railway Company 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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(This article represents the result of an 








Special Report. 


Peril ahead when inventories 
are built up and sales depend 
entirely on consumer wants 


Large inventories of goods are a matter 
of deep concern, all of a sudden, to busi- 
nessmen and Government officials. This 
concern develops at a time when people 
generally are of the opinion that every- 
thing is acutely short and that shelves 
and bins and warehouses are empty. 


== extensive research on a topic of out. 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


WHERE GOODS ARE PILING UP: 
FILLING BUSINESS’S PIPE LINES 


Stocks That Consist Largely of Materials, Not Things for Public 


It turns out that stocks of many kinds 
of goods are at record levels in doilar 
value. These stocks represent the pipe 
lines of industry and of trade. The pipe 
lines have been filling up while the country 
was wondering what was happening to all 
the goods that were said to be coming out 
of the factories. 

Now that those lines of supply are 
beginning to be well filled, the question 
is being raised whether output and em- 
ployment and prices can be maintained 
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when the time comes to fill only current 
demand for goods, instead of current de- 
mand plus demand for inventory building. 
Other questions being asked are these: 
Just how big are inventories? In what 
types of goods are they centered, and what 
might be the effect of a sudden loss of that 
market represented by inventory building? 

Over all, business inventories on Qc. 
tober 1 were valued, in round numbers, 
at $32,200,000,000, about a fifth more 
than at the same time a year ago. Although 
part of that dollar increase results from 
rising prices, actual volumes of goods 
have been growing faster than at any 
other time on record. 

Manufacturers’ inventories alone, for 
example, totaled $18,800,000,000 by Oc- 
tober 1, after a gain of $2,500,000,000 in 
nine months and an increase of $1,690. 
000,000 in the third quarter of this year 
alone. As for the situation in manufactur- 
ers’ inventories of specific types: 

In textiles, as the chart on this page 
shows, inventories totaled $1,399,000,000, 
That preliminary estimate, made by the 
Department of Commerce for about Oc- 
tcber 1, shows a one-year inventory gain 
in textiles of about 46 per cent. 

In machinery of all kinds, inventories 
at the beginning of October totaled $3, 
502,000,000, about 14 per cent larger than 
they were a year earlier. 

In foods and food products, processors’ 
inventories totaled $2,262,000,000. That 
compares with $2,016,000.000 a vear ago. 

In paper and paper products, manufac- 
turers’ inventories are  $510,000,000, 
against $413,000,000 on Oct. 1 of last year. 

In automobiles and equipment, the total 
was $843,000,000, against $573,000,000 on 
the corresponding date last year. 

What these stocks mean in terms of 
things people want to buy, however, is 
something else again. These factory in- 
ventories, representing 60 per cent of the 
total, are largely in unfinished goods. Only 
about a fourth of all inventories is held by 
retailers, a sixth by wholesalers. 

In iron and steel, for example, less than 
a third of the $600,000,000 manufacturers’ 
inventory is in finished goods, and even 
this portion is, for the most part, not in 
finished ‘consumer goods. The “finished” 
goods of the steel mills are the more-or- 
less-raw materials of the steel fabricators. 
Nearly half the inventories in chemical 
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We Did that International K-7 of yours take that hill!” 
“That’s a truck, my friend—a truck, I mean!” 

“T'll say! That’s the truck to measure others by.” 

Yes, the International K-7 is the yardstick for truck compari- 
son. Ask any highway driver. He'll tell you without hesitation 
that the K-7 can’t be beat on the jobs it is built to do. 

Check among truck operators. And this is what you will 
find: Two out of every five trucks on the road in the K-7 
class are International K-7’s. 

But the K-7 is only one model in the complete International 
Line, which includes everything from light-delivery models to 
giant off-highway haulers. 

And every International, from smallest to biggest, is the 
same rugged, dependable quality. 


So dependable is International Truck quality that, for the 








YARDSTICK OF TRUCK COMPARISON 


THE INTERNATIONAL K=7 


last 15 years, more heavy-duty Internationals have served 
American commerce and industry than any other make. 

Equally dependable is International Truck Service— 

Available from thousands of International Dealers— and 
from International Branches, the nation’s largest company- 
owned truck-service organization. 

International Trucks and Service are yardsticks— standards 
of comparison, to measure all others by. 

Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago 1, Illinois 





2 Other International Harvester Products: 
FARM POWER AND EQUIPMENT 











Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars’ every Sunday, NBC Network. See newspapers for time and station. 
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35 of America’s 100 largest cities 
are within 500 miles of the center 
of Southern New England. 


Within this same 500 mile radius live in your favor when you locate your 
58,317,815 people with the highest industry in Southern New England. 
potential buying power in the world. For a complete, factual resume of a// 


One indication of the sales opportuni- advantages, write for the new 32- 
ties which exist here is the fact that page booklet, “SOUTHERN NEW 
the U. S. portion of this fertilemarket ~NGLAND FOR TOMORROW’S IN- 
paid 50% of all income taxes received pqygTRY.” Address: P. E. Benjamin, 


by our Federal Government. Mgr., Industrial Development, New 
Easy access to millions of people with Haven R. R., Room 200D, 80 Federal 
money to spend is one of many factors Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


“ NEW HAVEN “« 


SERVING NEW YORK AND THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL STATES OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND AND CONNECTICUT 















Special Report 


plants is finished goods. But, mostly, these 
finished goods are just raw materials to 
the makers of paints, drugs, plastics and 
other consumer items. As for specitic con. 
sumer articles: 

New cars are not being stored up. Only 
a sixth of the big auto inventories held by 
manufacturers is in finished goods, and 
much of that is in parts and equipment, 
Refrigerators are not stocked in any num. 
bers. Clothing stocks are rising, but stil] 
are low in many lines. New houses are not 
on hand in large numbers, although many 
building materials are increasing in supply, 

An exception to this situation is in food 
and food products, where inventories of 
consumer goods themselves are high. Food 
processors hold $2,262,000,000 in  inven- 
tories, about half of which is in the form 
of canned goods, frozen foods and other 
things ready for consumption. 





eee 


In general, however, inventories in the 
U.S. represent a very large stockpile of 
raw materials and materials in_ process, 
This was built up to support a vast output 
of finished goods which, in many lines, 
is not yet flowing fully because of strikes, 
or lack of balance in parts, or for some 
other reason. 

The dangers to which officials refer in 
warning that inventory accumulation may 
cause economic trouble are these: 

Lack of balance in inventories, with 
some things piled up in excessive amounts, 
while others are not available, can result 
in large accumulation of materials in 
process while finished goods for consumers 
often remain in rather short supply, there- 
by accentuating pressure for price rises. 
Then high prices might reduce demand, 
just at a time when supplies of semifin- 
ished products come into balance and 
when a flood of products that people want 
can be released. Glutted markets and price 
trouble then could result. 

Excessive size of inventories is the prin- 
cipal danger officials see. Inventory build- 
ing represents an immense market that 
can disappear rapidly once storekeepers 
and wholesalers and manufacturers decide 
not to go on adding to inventories. Buying 
to add to inventories in August was at an 
annual rate of $13,000,000,000. 

Thus, a $13,000,000,000 market for 
goods, on an annual basis, could be lost 
in a hurry if inventory buying were re- 
duced to the level of replacement alone. 
If and when the building of inventories 
ends, other outlets must be found for the 
goods that had been going into stock. 
Those outlets might be found in increased 
spending by consumers or Government, or 
through increased exports. Exports may 
grow somewhat, but they already are large 
in relation to imports. Government buying 
is tending to decline. 

Consumer buying, as a result, must be 
depended on to absorb a greatly increased 
volume of goods if a jolt is to be avoided 
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Once upon a.time, mighty waves rolled o’er the Sun- 
flower State—and through them sea monsters slithered ! 
You have to go pretty far back to those days, of course. 
In fact, just how far back nobody seems to know. 


Some say it was during a forgotten era which began— 
approximately—120 million years ago. Others place the 
date more recently. They claim it was—roughly—a 
mere 60 million. 


When you’re dealing in eons ot yesterdays, an “‘approx- 
imate” estimate, a “rough” guess, is plenty good enough. 
You can afford to talk in terms of nice round figures. 


N.W. AYER & SON 


when Kansas was a kid © 





But business and industry are dealing in today—and 
their figures must be precise. Exact. Absolutely on the 
button! That’s why Management turns with ever- 
increasing reliance to speedy Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines and Comptometer applications for 
accurate figures—at low cost. 





The Comptometer, made only by Felt & Tarrant Man- 
ufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Co., 1726 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Has it come to this? Then—come to Mississippi! You will find a 
friendly, cooperative spirit—intelligent, native - born labor, 
willing to give an honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay. For 
them, industrial employment is not just a job—it’s a future. 
Under BAWI, these same workers are proving their confidence 


in you by investing their money to build your plant. 


Why not get away from it all? Visit Mis- 
sissippi and see for yourself. Bring the 
family and combine business and pleas- 


ure in a vacation that will leave you re- 





freshed and relaxed. f TP e 
Ask for a confidential report on Mississippi’s industrial 


opportunities. 
MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capitol Building 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
(BAWI Means Balance Agri- 


culture with Industry) 
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Special Report 


when inventory building stops. There are 
many evidences, however, that consumer 
purchases are tending to level off on an 
over-all basis. Furthermore, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that consumers 
have been spending a far larger percentage 
of their money on nondurable goods, such 
as food and clothing, than before the war, 
and a far smaller proportion on durable 
goods, such as houses and automobiles, 
This shift means consumers spend $12,- 
000,000,000 a year more for nondurables 
and $12,000,000,000 less for durables than 
they would if they stuck to the prewar 
pattern. 

People may suddenly veer away from 
heavy buying of many nondurable goods 
when they find that they cannot buy 
everything desired at prices that prevail. 

Textile and food inventories, which 
seem reasonable in relation to existing 
levels of sale, could suddenly appear to be 
very large inventories if the buying public 
should decide that it wanted more auto- 
mobiles or houses for its money and less 
clothing and beefsteak. 

Auto-industry inventories or building- 
industry inventories, on the other hand, 
while seemingly large at the present level 
of sales of houses and cars, might appear 
relatively small when and if the buying 
public shifts its demand from nondurable 
goods to the durable goods that have been 
so short for so many years. 





Or, if prices rise high enough, consumers 
may balk at prices, or might be priced out 
of many durable-goods and nondurable- 
goods markets. Then the inventory prob- 
lem after this war would become acute, 
as it has in other periods. 

After World War I, inventories on an 
over-all basis increased by $3,400,000,000 
in 1919 and by $5,800,000,000 in 1920. 
Then, as inventory accumulation stopped, 
manufacturers ran into buying resistance 
for their goods at the prices that prevailed. 
When prices were reduced, buyers grew 
wary. As buyers pulled back, prices were 
reduced further. Output then was cut and 
unemployment appeared. Goods flooded 
into markets, many concerns ran into seri- 
ous financial difficulty, a recession occurred 
that lasted for 13 months. Somewhat the 
same sequence followed rapid inventory 
building in 1929 and again in 1936. 

This time, however, inventory accumu- 
lation has been far greater than in earlier 
periods. A larger share of industrial ac- 
tivity in some lines is devoted to filling 
inventories at present than in the past. 
This means that, when inventory building 
ends and replacement demand is the gov- 
erning principle, there can be a jolt to 
demand and to production in many fields. 

Warnings about inventories grow from 
first evidences that U.S. industry is getting 
set now to cut back on its purchases for 
inventory expansion. A test of the current 
boom will go along with that shift in policy. 
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Research is a Two-way Highway 


ROGRESS is the result of what might be termed 

intellectual traffic .. . an exchange of culture, art 
and science. Facilitating such exchange speeds prog- 
ress. That is the principle on which I.T.&T., Amer- 
ica’s largest overseas communications enterprise, 
operates its worldwide laboratories, manufacturing 
plants, and wire, cable, radio and telephone systems. 
.T.&T. research and experience travel a two-way 


highway. Technical and production “know-how” de- 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


veloped both here and abroad are pooled at American 
headquarters. And because of this, the benefits of 
invention and discovery are made available to the 
public faster. In serving the world, I.T.&T. serves 
America. It helps to keep this country foremost in 
every phase of communications, television and radio. 
It stimulates exchange of trade, develops bigger 
markets for American goods and gives concrete ex- 


pression to the extension of international goodwill. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 
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COMING CHANGE IN CREDIT RULES 


Outlook for Decontrol of Charge Accounts and Single-Payment Loans 


Plans to soften restraints 
on installment buying, 
but make them permanent 


Federal controls over credit buying are 
soon to be relaxed. By January 1, the 
Federal Reserve Board is expected to take 
the lid off all consumer credit except in- 
stallment buying of automobiles, refriger- 
ators and a few other high-priced durable 
goods. 

What is to happen, under modified 
credit rules now being drafted by the 
Board, is this: 

Charge accounts are to be decontrolled. 
This is expected as soon as the Christmas 
buying rush its over. Stores then will be 
permitted, so far as the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned, to be as lenient as they 
please with charge customers. Now, for 
most scarce goods, customers must pay up 
within 70 days or lose their charge privi- 
leges. 

Single-payment loans are to be freed, 
or virtually freed, of federal control. On 
loans up to $2,000 for the purchase of 
scarce goods, the Board now requires, ex- 
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cept in special cases, a one-third down pay- 
ment on the purchase, and repayment of 
the loan within 90 days. 


Installment buying will be kept under 


control, but the rules will be modified. 
About 40 categories of scarce goods now 
are covered by the credit rules. This list 
will be reduced to approximately 15, in- 
cluding only the major durable items. And, 
even in these 15 categories, only higher- 
priced goods will be covered. The Board 
is expected to drop controls over purchases 
of less than a certain figure—%50 or $100. 

Thus, a_ radio $40 can be 
financed in any way the buyer and seller 
wish. A $200 radio will be subject to 
federal credit regulation. This will help 
the Board to answer charges that con- 
sumer-credit control, especially in times 


costing 


when goods are scarce, favor the rich and 
penalize the poor. 

The list of goods to remain under con- 
trol is not yet complete. It is almost sure 
refrigerators, 
stoves, dish- 
vacuum 


to include automobiles, 


radios, washing machines, 
washers, sewing machines 
cleaners. The Board may yield to pres- 
and drop controls furniture 


and 


sure over 
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credit. Soft goods of all kinds will be 
dropped. So, probably, will jewelry. 

The installment-credit rules 
quire a down payment of one third for 
most listed items, and the buyer is given 
a maximum of 12 to 15 months for re. 
payment. The same kind of regulation jis 
to be continued for listed goods. 

Consumer-credit problem. This plan 
to ease Government credit controls comes 
at a time when the volume of consumer 
credit is expanding at a record rate. The 
national volume of consumer credit—in- 
stallment credit, charge accounts and a 
single-payment loans—which declined 
from $10,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 
during the war, has expanded since to 
about $8,500,000,000. It is increasing now 
at a rate of about $3,000,000,000 a year, 
and, with new goods coming to market in 
increasing quantities, there is no immedi- 
ate prospect of a leveling off of credit buy- 
ing. Some officials predict the volume will 
reach $20,000,000,000 before the trend is 
reversed. 

Thus, consumer credit continues as an 
important factor in price pressures. Regu- 
lation W, the Federal Reserve Board’s 
war-time control measure, is the Govern 
ment’s only weapon in dealing with the 


now = re. 


problem. 

The reasons for modifying the regula- 
tion, in spite of credit trends, are these: 

Political heat is one important factor in 
the Board’s decision. Congress now is in 
a mood to eliminate wartime controls, and 
some Congressmen threaten to press for 
legislation Regulation W. 
These Congressmen assert that the regula- 
tion works a hardship on veterans and 
others who were unable to build up cash 


to wipe out 


reserves during the war years. Board men- 
hers hope the modification of Regulation 
W will serve to take the heat off. 
Installment-credit rules are regarded as 
the important part of Regulation W. The 
Board never had any enthusiasm for try- 
ing to control charge accounts, and these 
provisions were wyitten into the regula- 
tion only because the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration insisted. Federal Reserve of- 
ficials doubt that a 70-day limit on charge 
accounts is much of a brake on this kind 
of credit. The rules governing single-pay- 
ment loans are hard to enforce, mainly be- 
cause the Board has only the borrower's 
word for what he intends to do with the 
money. Furthermore, officials do not con- 
sider this kind of borrowing an important 
factor in bidding up prices. Officials say 
the widest fluctuation, and therefore the 


danger, occurs in installment 
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You make the Financial Weather 


A free market, like a free election, 
provides a meeting ground for all 
shades of public opinion .. . and 
the majority opinion of the mo- 
ment prevails. 


Thus, this financial market place, 
one of our great free institutions, 
records the composite opinions of 
millions of investors. Their ideas 
about the future of business, about 
all economic questions that affect 
the national welfare, are reflected 
daily in the market quotations. 


You, as a part of the American 


investing public, help make the 
weather in this financial market. 
The Exchange itself, barometer- 
fashion, merely records it. 











BEWARE OF “‘THEY SAY” 


To those who exercise their 
financial ‘‘vote’’ through 
the facilities of this market, 
the Exchange offers this 
advice: At no time is it safe 


« 


or sensible to base your 
investment decisions on 
vague rumors or alleged 
‘‘inside”’ tips. The grapevine 
will always let you down. 
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Bill Henry 


... OF THE 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Bill covers a lot of territory in 
his daily “By the Way” col- 
umn. No purveyor of political 
profundities, he roams from 
the Supreme Court to Madison 
Square Garden, from Califor- 
nia to Connecticut. A former 
sports writer and war corre- 


spondent, he’s equally at home 


with Senators or sluggers. 

Bill’s colorful, friendly re- 
porting appeals to a lot of 
people. It’s one of the rea- 
sons the Los Angeles Times is 
“Everybody’s Newspaper” in 
Southern California . . - deliv- 
ered to more homes than any 


other West Coast daily. 


LOS ANGELES 


Times 


Represented by 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 
New York, Chicago, Detroit 
and San Francisco 
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credit. This, they hold, is the place where 
controls should be focused. 

Longer-range credit control is the main 
consideration. The Board proposes that 
consumer-credit control, modified 
basis, be set up as a permanent peacetime 
function of the Government. to be tight- 
ened or relaxed as business conditions re- 
quire. When the Board offered that plan 
last June, many persons assumed that the 
Board wanted to make Regulation W it- 
self permanent. Actually. what the Board 
seeks is a much narrower authority than 
it has under the present regulation. It 
wants a system of control focused only 
on installment buying of the major. high- 
priced durable goods. 

Chairman Marriner S. Eccles expects 
to ask for congressional hearings early next 
year on his permanent-control plan. When 
he appears before congressional commit- 
tees, he wants to be able to cite a history 
of operation under the same kind of con- 
trol system he proposes to make a_per- 
manent function of the Board. Thus, he 
hopes to make the permanent plan more 
palatable to Congress than it is now. 

Odds just now against enactment of 
this permanent-control plan. Congress, 
fed up with wartime rules. is cool toward 
the idea. So is one member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, James K. Vardaman, Jr. 
Among others, Representative Wolcott 
(Rep.), of Michigan, top Republican on 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, is against it. 

The opposition may be softened some- 
what by the coming modifications of Regu- 
lation W. But Mr. Eccles, at best, faces 
an uphill fight. 


on a 


Higher Dividends Ahead 


Bigger than usual vear-end dividend 
checks are promised this vear for stock- 
holders of many U.S. corporations. The 
reason is that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, now that the need for big war- 
time corporate reserves has passed, is be- 
ginning to bear down on companies that 
withhold from. stockholders money 
than is actually required business 
activities. Companies found to have held 
back “improper” amounts are subject. to 
a penalty tax, on the assumption: that 
avoid 


more 
for 


excessive are retained to 
surtaxes on shareholders. 

This penalty, set out in Section 102 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, is 274% per 
cent on accumulations up to $100,000 and 
381 per cent above $100.000, if excessive 
reserves are found. The Bureau 
revenue on withheld corporate earnings. 
Money paid out in dividends is subject 
not only to the corporation tax, but also 
to the stockholder’s individual tax. 

Corporations can steer clear of this 
penalty by getting rid of all their cash 
and quick assets for which they can’t show 
a real business need. That means not only 


reserves 


loses 


the excess out of 1946 profits, but also 
any extra money withheld in war vears. 

The key to what this means to U.S, 
corporations is found in the prewar and 
wartime figures on working capital and 
dividends. Between 1939 and 1945, cor. 
porations’ working capital expanded from 
$24,000,000,000 to $50,000,000,000, but 
dividends increased only from $3,841,000. 
000 to $4,575,000,000. Where corporations 
paid out 71.2 per cent of net profits to 
stockholders in 1939, they paid out only 
about 50 per cent during the war years, 

Thus, most companies came out of the 
war with record reserves. Furthermore, 
this year’s earnings, generally speaking, 
have been high, except for industries hit 
by strikes. For many corporations, there- 
fore, it may take big dividends next month 
to satisfy the Bureau that 1946 accumu- 
lated reserves were not excessive. 

A return to prewar dividend policies 
promises safety to most corporations. The 
Bureau’s yardstick for proper distribution 
is. roughly, 70 per cent of earnings. In 
the aggregate, corporations paid out a 
little more than that in 1939. Thus, it 
becomes important to examine the prewar 
and wartime dividend policies of various 
industries. 

Manufacturers cut dividends from 649 
per cent in 1939 to 42.1 per cent in war- 
time 1943. Tobacco companies were down 


from 86.7 to 72.9, food companies from 
67.4 to 50.1, leather-goods concerns from 


38.1 to 45.9, rubber-goods makers from 
57 to 31.6, paper companies from 54.3 to 
48.7, chemical concerns from 70.7 to 59.3, 
oil and coal companies from 94.8 to 71.9, 
iron and steel companies from 54.3 to 328, 
and automobile manufacturers from 678 
to 15.2. 

Transportation companies cut from 
72.4 per cent in 1939 to 26.7 per cent in 
1945. 

Other public utilities appear to be in the 
clear, having paid out 82.8 to 92.1 in 1943. 
These companies paid out 93.5 to 99.1 per 
cent in 1939. 

Wholesale and retail companies paid 
55 to 58 per cent in 1939 and cut to less 
than 43 per cent in 1943. 

Banks, insurance companies and _ real 
estate companies cut dividends from 76.4 
per cent in 1939 to 36.1 per cent in 
1943. Banks and insurance companies, 
however, are required by law to hold re- 
serves larger than would be normal for 
other businesses. 

Construction corporations paid out 45 
per cent in 1939 and 25 per cent in 1943. 

Change of policies. The situation, as 
shown by these figures, is that corporations 
in all fields reduced their distribution of 
earnings during the war years. The Bureau 
had no objection to that, because reserve 
needs were high in that petiod. But now, 
with reserve needs reduced, the Bureau 
expects most corporations to revert to 
normal dividend policies. 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








THESE “TRAPEZE” RIDERS 
MAKE PERFECT LANDINGS! 


You’re looking at one of the most in- 
teresting operations in the Plymouth 
car factory. 

It’s the place where each new car 
body, hanging from the ceiling on 
two “trapezes,” swings down to join 
its chassis. 

This is the only body and chassis 
assembly of its kind in the world. It 
is one of the “engineered production” 
methods which has resulted from our 
constant search for more efficient 
ways to make better cars. 


AGINATION #725 ASSEMBLY LINE 


TO MAKE BETTER CARS FOR YOU 


Those sloping tracks at the top of 
the picture, plus skilled hands at the 
controls, guide each body down to 
make a precise landing in position 
on its chassis. 

But just any body won’t match 
any particular chassis. Some are De 
Luxe, some Special De Luxe. Ten 
different body styles, many color 
and upholstery combinations follow 
one another in parade across the 
ceiling. And the various chassis, too, 
differ in equipment. 

Yet every time a body glides down 
from overhead, it meets the right 
chassis at the right moment. As you 
watch, you realize how carefully the 


planning and timing have been 
worked out to bring together body 


and chassis that match. Such 
scheduling, all through the factory, 
is one of the things that enables 
Plymouth to build great cars. 

This remarkable body and chassis 
assembly is another example of how 
creative imagination and_ skilful 
“engineered production” work 
throughout Chrysler Corporation to 
make better products for you. You 
now can see the latest achievements 
in the new features and outstanding 
values of the post-war Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler—the 
most advanced cars of all! 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto Arysler 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 




















Awarded for the clean taste, distinctive of the choice grapes of the celebrated Cognac District ... for exquisite bouquet 
that rivals the taste...for mellow lingering warmth...for unchanging perfection maintained through almost two centuries 


which has made it the world’s preferred liqueur: another highest star award, The Three Stars of Hennessy Cognac Brandy. 


THE WORLD’S PREFERRED BRANDY : 


HENNESSY 


Quality Bouquet Clean Taste 84 Proof 





Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & Co, Est. 1765. Sole U.S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N. Y. Importers since 1794 
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Weve Been “\skeels 
HOW CARRY-BACKS SAVE TAXES 


Many businessmen facing an operating 
loss this year will be able to use the carry- 
back provisions of the tax laws to cushion 
their losses. By carrying back or carrying 
forward this year’s losses, they can balance 
present losses against taxes paid on earn- 
ings in the last two years, or to be paid in 
future years. This means that they can, in 
effect, average their losses and profits over 
a five-year period. In some cases, this will 
result in a refund of past taxes. 

In addition, corporations that paid ex- 
cess-profits taxes in 1944 and 1945 may be 
able to get a refund of part or all of these 
payments. Even though the wartime ex- 
cess-profits tax no longer is in effect, the 
privilege of carrying back unused excess- 
profits credits continues for this year. This 
means refunds for some corporations of 
taxes paid in 1944 and 1945, although they 
still may make profits in 1946. 

The carry-back of unused excess-profits 
credits ends this year, and will not be re- 
newed. The carry-back and carry-forward 
of net operating losses, however, is not a 
wartime measure. It will continue indefi- 
nitely, unless changed by Congress. 


How can carry-backs be used to off- 
set this year’s losses? 

The carry-back is a process by which 
business losses in bad years may be used 
as deductions to reduce taxes paid on 
profits in good years. Taxpayers with net 
operating losses this year can carry back 
these losses to 1944, and then to 1945. In 
practice, this means recomputing returns 
for those two years. This usually has the 
effect of reducing the taxes owed in those 
years, and the taxpayer is given a cash 
refund or tax credit. 


Does the carry-forward work the 
same way? 

Yes, the carry-forward principle is the 
same. Operating losses this year can be 
carried forward to reduce taxes that will 
be owed in 1947 and 1948, if not used up 
by a carry-back to 1944 and 1945. Con- 
sideration must be given to tax-free in- 
come as well as to taxable income in figur- 
ing net operating losses. 


Here is how the carry-back and carry-for- 
ward work in practice: Suppose a com- 
pany has a net operating loss of $200,000 
this year, but paid taxes on net income of 
$75,000 in 1944, and $25,000 in 1945. (No 
excess-profits tax was involved.) This 
year’s operating loss, after certain adjust- 
ments, can be carried back to wipe out the 
taxes paid in 1944 and 1945, opening the 
way for a refund of taxes paid on $100,- 
000. But there still is an unused operating 
loss of $100,000—$200,000 minus the 
$100,000 on which taxes were refunded. 
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This can be carried forward to 1947 and 
1948 to reduce or eliminate taxes on in- 
come in those years. If taxable income in 
1947 and 1948 amounts to $100,000, no 
tax would be due. And this company 
would come out even, with the equivalent 
of no income tax for the five-year period. 


Can individuals use the carry-back 
and carry-over? 

Yes. On net operating losses, individuals 

as well as corporations may apply these 

principles under certain conditions, 


What about carry-back of unused 

excess-profits credits? 
Here the situation is somewhat different. 
This is because corporations, under the 
excess-profits tax, were allowed to earn a 
certain amount of profits, based upon their 
invested capital or prewar earnings in the 
years 1936-39. The amount of a corpora- 
tion’s profits not subject to excess-profits 
tax was its excess-profits credit for each 
year. If its earnings for a year fell below 
the amount of this credit, it had an un- 
used excess-profits credit. Thus, corpora- 
tions whose profits in 1946 are less than 
their credit, can carry back this unused 
credit to reduce excess-profits taxes in 
1944 and 1945. This usually will result in 
a refund. Such carry-backs will help many 
big corporations that have been hurt by 
strikes. 


Suppose a corporation had an_ excess- 
profits credit of $100,000, and paid excess- 
profits taxes in 1944 and 1945. This year 
its net earnings are only $40,000. It thus 
has an unused excess-profits credit of $60,- 
000. This can be carried back to get a re- 
fund of part, or possibly all, of the excess- 
profits taxes paid in the last two years. No 
excess-profits credit carry-back will be 
allowed after this year. 


Is there a delay in getting tax refunds 
or credits? 

The way now is open to speed up these 
processes, which otherwise might result in 
delays of several years. A corporation that 
expects its operations in one year to result 
in a net operating loss may get a post- 
ponement of payment of the tax due to 
be paid in that year. This makes it pos- 
sible for the taxpayer to use the money, 
which would have been paid out in taxes, 
for other purposes. An adjustment must 
be made after the end of the year. Or if 
a taxpayer finds after the end of a year 
that he is entitled to a carry-back refund, 
he can file a claim for a quick refund or tax 
credit. He will get this within 90 days, 
with an adjustment possibly to be made 
later after the Treasury audits his claim 
and tax return. 











@ Homes to build . . . futures to build! 
More than 2,000,000 responsive families 
are doing it with the help of Household— 
the magazine idea-planned for action. 
Household is packed with 150 ideas per 
issue... ideas on every phase of home life 
important to families living in America’s 
small city and town market. 

In this enduring home market House- 
hold can build your sales to a new high. It 


| can get for your advertising the same kind 


of action which brought 17,068 orders for 
building plans (at 25c per order) to House- 
hold in only eight months. 


Yes, Household is your best bet for boost- 
ing sales in America’s small cities and towns. 


HOUSEHOLD 


A MAGAZINE OF ACTION (Scaiilliiale 


FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 


CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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The Schooling of Representative Martin as G.O.P.’s House Leader 
. . . Five Men to Whom U.S. Entrusts the Future of Atomic Power 


JOSEPH W. MARTIN, in the eight 
years just before this election, has been 
pointing toward one of the nation’s most 
influential offices. During those eight 
years he has been Republican floor leader 
in the House of Representatives, the man 
who knew that, with a Republican victory, 
he would become Speaker of the House. 

The speakership often has been called— 
next to the Presidency—the most powerful 
job in the country. When a new Speaker 
takes over, the change is filled with many 
meanings. His abilities, economic ideas 
and personality usually are strong forces 
in shaping all important legislation. 

Preparation. In Mr. Martin’s case, the 
change would place the House gavel in 
the hands of a man who, for a number 
of years, has been preparing hopefully to 
take it over. While serving as floor leader, 
he has had party committees studying the 
problems of postwar America. Through 
an extensive correspondence and personal 
contacts in Washington, Mr. Martin has 
been coming to conclusions as to what 
should be done. A general legislative pro- 
gram was prepared under his guidance in 
view of the powerful position he and his 
party would occupy no matter who should 
win the majority of House seats. 

The nature of this program, of course, 
is vital. It and Mr. Martin’s methods of 
leadership, his ideas and background, and 
the problems he faces have become impor- 
tant subjects of the election’s aftermath. 

Program. Mr. Martin wants, first of all, 
to terminate wartime controls as speedily 
as can be done, and revoke the President’s 
wartime powers. This undoubtedly would 
encounter Administration opposition. 

A series of investigations into wartime 
spending and administration is planned. 
Mr. Martin has said he would like to have 
a new investigation every week. 

Government expenditures are to be 
scanned and reduced, if possible. 

Mr. Martin also wants to cut taxes. 

These are the general features of the 
program. As a whole, it is to be laid before 
the House Republican Steering Committee 
at a meeting Mr. Martin plans to call for 
November 18. A general discussion by all 
Republican House members is planned for 
December 2. In these meetings the pro- 
gram will take final form. 

Such discussions are typical of Mr. Mar- 
tin’s methods of leadership. He is undic- 
tatorial, modest and unassuming. He 
makes no arbitrary rulings. The courses 
he follows usually are worked out with 
other leading Republicans, not only of the 
House, but of the country at large. If there 
is disagreement among his advisers, he 
sometimes is forced to make a decision. 
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—Wide World 


G. O. P. LEADER MARTIN 
. . years of hopeful preparation 


Once the decision is made, however, the 


Republican) membership usually closes 
ranks behind him. 
Power scramble. Meanwhile, Mr. 


Martin also has problems of organization 
to solve. These involve a- scramble for 
some of the more powerful positions in 
the House. The job of Republican floor 
leader would have to be filled. Representa- 
tive Charles Halleck, of Indiana, and Rep- 
resentative Clarence J. Brown, of Ohio, 
both influential and industrious members, 
would be candidates. The loser might want 
to be chairman of the Rules Committee. 
This, however, under the rule of seniority, 
would go to Representative Leo E. Allen, 
of Illinois. Other committee chairman- 
ships might be involved, and there also 
would be questions of patronage. 

All these intraparty disputes are of the 
type to be settled, under Mr. Martin’s 
guidance, at a Republican caucus after 
Congress convenes. Mr. Martin, long be- 
fore November, sought the views of other 
members as to what should be done. 

The speakership. The power of the 
speakership lies in two things. The first 
is the opportunity to influence legislation 
in numerous ways, already mentioned. The 
second is that, at crucial moments, the 
Speaker may and give “the 
floor” to anyone he chooses. With “the 
floor,” of course, goes the privilege of mak- 
ing motions—to adjourn, to recess, to 
recommit the bill under consideration. In 
legislative crises, “the floor” usually is 
given to a member of the Speaker’s party. 

Some Speakers—notably Joseph G. Can- 


recognize 


non, of Illinois, and Nicholas Longworth, 
of Ohio—made themselves virtual dicta- 
tors of the House. In Mr. Cannon’s day, 
the House rules facilitated such domina- 
tion. They since have been modified. Mr, 
with his Republican floor 
leader and Rules Committee chairman, 
headed a triumvirate that ruled the 
House with a firm hand for many years. 

The heavy Democratic majorities of the 
mid-Thirties gave the Speakers of that 
period—Henry T. Rainey, of Illinois, 
Joseph W. Byrnes, of Tennessee, and 
William H. Bankhead, of Alabama—a wide 
degree of personal power, which they used 
sparingly. Last Speaker, Sam 
Rayburn, of Texas, took over when Demo- 
cratic strength was declining, and in a 
period when a coalition of Republicans 
and conservative Democrats began to 
assert itself. In the face of this coalition, 
Mr. Rayburn, despite the prerogatives 
usually associated with his job, could do 
nothing to push through the Roosevelt- 
Truman liberal legislative program. 

Mr. Martin knew that he was to have 
the coalition with him in any case, and 
that, in the event of a Republican victory, 
such a circumstance might serve to restore 
the speakership to its old heights of in- 
fluence. Any assertion of personal power 
is, however, quite foreign to Mr. Martin’s 
unassuming nature. He prefers to work in 
collaboration with his colleagues. 

Mr. Martin’s rise. Mr. Martin’s begin- 
nings, in keeping with American political 
tradition, were humble. He was the son 
of a $15-a-week blacksmith, in southern 
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Indiana 
Labor is 
American! 


TireD of imported ideas 
of how your business should be 
run? Tired of agitation by im- 
practical theorists? Then move 
your business to Indiana, where 
the population is 97% native 
born! 


Indiana labor is first of all 
American. This State offers you 
a large pool of loyal, intelligent, 
capable help. It was the first State 
in the Union to adopt a labor- 
management charter, under 
which the round-table method 
has made an enviable record in 
solving problems. Strikes in 
Indiana are inter-state, not man- 
ufactured at home. 


In the heart of America, with 
America at heart! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 





* Send for this 
Rae, \ FREE BOOKLET 
susil Get the Facts 







INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS....... DEPT. U-18 


STATE HOUSE e INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Massachusetts. By the time he was 6, he 
was selling newspapers. Later he turned 
his paper-boy business over to his brothers 
and took a job in a jewelry factory. 

After high school, he was offered a 
scholarship at Dartmouth. He decided to 
work for a year, before continuing his edu- 
cation, got a job as a newspaper reporter 
and never returned to school. Later, how- 
ever, he put two brothers through Dart- 
mouth. Savings and the assistance of busi- 
nessmen in his town, North Attleboro, 
enabled him to buy the local newspaper. 
He installed a brother as editor. In most 
years, the publication has shown a profit. 

Newspaper work led to politics, and Mr. 
Martin went about it in the traditional 
way. He served in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives from 1912 to 
1914, and in the State Senate from 1914 to 
1917. He went back into business for a 
few years, but meanwhile kept up his 
political contacts. From 1922 to 1925, he 
was executive secretary of the Republican 
State Committee. He has been in the 
House since 1925. 

In the House. Mr. Martin’s work as a 
House member was not particularly con- 
spicuous from the galleries. He is no spell- 
binding orator. When he spoke, which was 
infrequently, he addressed the House in 
a fluent, conversational tone, bearing a 
noticeable Yankee accent. He voted de- 
pendably with the Republican leadership. 

The Republican leaders found that they 
could count upon him for laborious, back- 
stage chores that go along with lawmaking. 
He was effective in getting dissident groups 
together. The membership came to know 
him well, admired his honesty and lack 
of ostentation. When Bertrand Snell, of 
New York, then Republican floor leader, 
declined to run for re-election in 1938, Mr. 
Martin was made Minority Leader. 





ey 


As Minority Leader, Mr. Martin took 
over a group whose morale was low because 
of the big Democratic majorities of years 
just past. He began energizing. it. Through 
party conferences and personal diseys. 
sions, he urged his following into a new 
vigilance against New Deal proposals, 
particularly spending proposals. He jp. 
stalled a system’ of “whips” that, at mo. 
ments of crisis, could get the entire Re. 
publican membership to the House floor 
in five to 10 minutes. A number of times 
this caught the Democrats napping, and: 
with his full strength mustered, Mr. Martin 
was able to win important votes, particu. 
larly on amendments. 

He attracted much attention, too, be. 
cause, repeatedly, on important roll calls. 
he delivered a_ solid Republican vote 
against New Deal projects. These votes 
were known as “Joe Martin’s grand slams,” 

He also discouraged his followers from 
making, unthinkingly, vitriolic attacks 
upon the Roosevelt Administration, and 
announced that his Republicans would not 
oppose White House measures merely be- 
cause they bore the Roosevelt imprint. 

Voting record. Mr. Martin’s own vot- 
ing record reflects this attitude. In the 
last two years he has voted for Lend-Lease 
extension, for an antitrust exemption for 
railroads, for the bill to abolish the poll 
tax, for the Government Reorganization 
bill, for the reasonable-profits amendment 
to the OPA Act, for the teen-age draft 
exemption, and for the British loan. He 
also has opposed extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act, the Full Employment 
bill, and subsidies to encourage the pro- 
duction of building materials. He invari- 
ably has supported measures to discourage 
strikes and restrict union activities. 

Political jobs. Mr. Martin always has 
been ready to take on laborious political 
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MESSRS. PIKE, STRAUSS, TRUMAN, LILIENTHAL, BACHER, WAYMACK 
. . . only the President can veto their atomic decisions 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 


40 WINKS...@ $1,000 PER 


“WAREHOUSE ROBBED of $40,000 Worth of 
Goods”. . .““Car Hold-Up Nets Thief $500”... 
“Another Home Burglarized”.. . 

These are today’s headlines. These are the 
crimes that are costing more than $1,000,000 
each month. Your home or business could be next 
on the criminal’s list. Your possessions . . . your 
assets .. . could be in the loot tonight. 

With robberies, thefts and hold-ups increasing 
daily ... with valuables becoming more and more 


expensive to replace . . . thoughtful owners are 
reviewing their one sure protection against loss. 
They are making absolutely certain that they have 
adequate burglary and theft insurance! 


Now is the time to see your Maryland agent 
or broker—to call on his experience in securing 
ample protection in these hazardous times. Re- 
member: because your Maryland agent knows his 
business, it’s good business for you to know him. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 











Better Lunches 
Avoid 


PIX Food Service Equip- 
ment played an important 
part in many of America’s 
leading war plants where 
better nutrition helped to 
speed production. Where 
mass feeding required 
complete kitchen and 
cafeteria service, PIX Engi- 
neers lent their long expe- 
rience. Where mobile feed- 
ing was best suited, PIX 
Portable Food Bars brought 
energy-building relief di- 
rect to the worker’s bench. 

Today, when post-war 
competition calls for ever- 
increasing output, you can 
profit by PIX vast experi- 
ence with mass feeding. 
PIX Engineers can plan 

the facilities 
your workers 
should have— 
whatever your 
budget. 

Write for the 
complete story 
and illustrated 
booklet. 


ALBERT PICK CO.1Nc. 


Dept.D, 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
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jobs for his party. At Wendell L. Willkie’s 
urging, he became Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee in 1940, 
and managed the campaign. He also has 
acted as Chairman of the Republican Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee. In 1940 
and 1944, he was permanent chairman of 
the party’s national conventions. 

Personal life. Mr. Martin, a bachelor 
of 62, lives quietly in a small Washington 
apartment where he likes endless after- 
hours discussions and argument with his 
colleagues, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats. Otherwise, he is fond of reading 
history and biography, or of slipping away 
to the Washington baseball park. 

When he can, he spends week ends at 
North Attleboro, where he, his mother and 
a sister make their home in a comfortable 
white frame house. He is solidly en- 
trenched in his district, and sometimes 
even is consulted by Democratic leaders 
there. For years, he made a practice of 
going from town to town, announcing 
where he would be in advance. Constitu- 
ents with complaints had free access to 
him, and the practice kept him in touch 
with the people he represented. The 
nearly continuous wartime sessions of Con- 
gress interfered with this activity, but he 
revived it during the recent campaign. In 
this campaign he received vigorous oppo- 
sition from a liberal woman candidate, 
Mrs. Martha Sharp. Mr. Martin’s only 
election worries arise from the fact that 
industrial Fall River lies in his district. 

Power. Turning now to a position of 
power as leader of the resurgent Republi- 
cans and a strong coalition, Mr. Martin 
has behind him a closely knit, well-disci- 
plined party following. Regardless of the 
fact that a Democrat occupies the White 
House, he intends to make his Republicans 
a dominating factor in the period ahead. 


Trustees of Atomic Power 
DAVID E. LILIENTHAL and four other 


men are assuming a power and a respon- 
sibility that little more than a year ago 
could scarcely have been visualized. Mr. 
Lilienthal and his colleagues constitute 
the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Gradually, in the months ahead, 
this Commission is to take over, from the 
Army, complete control of the develop- 
ment of atom splitting for all purposes. 

Powers. Mr. Lilienthal and his group 
are to hold title to all fissionable materials 
within the United States. They will man- 
age the production and refinement of the 
raw- materials of the atomic bomb. The 
Commission can conduct research activities 
on its own, or it may license scientists to 
do so, and provide them with materials. 
It is to take charge of the three great 
Government-owned plants, at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., Los Alamos, N. M., and Hanford, 
Wash. Altogether, it inherits properties 
and an organization as large as any busi- 
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People of the Week 


ness enterprise in the country. It is to 
make policy for atomic development, and 
only the President may veto its decisions. 

The first purpose is to develop atomic 
energy for peacetime uses, as a source of 
industrial power and heat. The Commis- 
sion is to deal primarily with the domestic 
aspects of the problem. International fac- 
tors are handled by Bernard M. Baruch 
as American representative on the Atomic 
Energy Commission of the United Nations. 
Mr. Lilienthal expects to work in close 
co-operation with Mr. Baruch. 

President Truman’s choice of Mr. Lilien- 
thal and his four colleagues has received 
much applause. Mr. Baruch is delighted. 
U.S. scientists, who were hard to please in 
such matters, think the appointments could 
scarcely have been better. The Army, 
which, at the command of Congress, is giv- 
ing up its control of atomic energy with 
the greatest reluctance, is saying nothing. 

As for the men involved, and how they 
will operate: 

Mr. Lilienthal already has both a broad 
and an intimate knowledge of the problems 
confronting him. As chairman of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, he was in touch 
with the development of the atomic bomb 
at the Oak Ridge plant. Later, he was one 
of a group that made a study of atomic 
development for the State Department. 

This committee recommended that all 
atomic activity dangerous to international 
security be taken over by a world agency, 
with a world corporation owning all estab- 
lishments producing or processing fission- 
able material. The transition to interna- 
tional control and the disclosure of the 
secrets of atomic fission would be gradual 
and accompanied by dependable safe- 
guards. Mr. Lilienthal’s report became the 
basis of American proposals to the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission, only 
to run into Russian objections. 

Procedures. Mr. Lilienthal plans for his 
new Commission a slow, careful approach 
to its problems. It will take time to make 
the transfer from the Army, and mean- 
while, Mr. Lilienthal says, his group will: 

“Study the present atomic-energy pro- 
gram, analyze the broad scope of the prob- 
lems facing it, and lay plans for carrying 
out its great responsibilities.” 

Mr. Lilienthal is awed by the magnitude 
of his job, and nothing is to be done hastily. 

New Dealer’s progress. The chairman 
of the new Commission was an original 
New Dealer, closely associated with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. For that reason he often 
has been a controversial figure in and out 
of the disputes of Congressmen. Con- 
servatives have charged him with too-left- 
ish leanings. This bothered him not at all. 

Mr. Lilienthal is an Ilinois-born lawyer 
who, at 47, has become a public servant 
of a serious cast of mind and a cordial 
outward nature. After graduation from 
DePauw University, he practiced law in 
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Tie your ‘‘pick and shove 
mobile, airliner or train and come West 
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silver desert beauty... exciting moun- 
tain trails...game fishing in Lake Mead 
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(1) N the Mexican border, along the . 
MY ey Rio Grande, lies Magic Valley —a ln 
7 fabulous, sun-soaked land that grows © : 
grapefruit and oranges of unusual colors, regal size, 
incomparable flavor. Left on the tree until golden ripe, 
fat with vitamin-filled juice, this luscious fruit has a 
taste thrill enjoyed by few “outsiders.” A small quan- 
tity of rare Magic Valley fruit is available this Christ- 
mas for impressive gifts—such unique grapefruit as 
Ruby Reds, Foster Pinks; oranges like Magic Temples, 
Lue Gim Gongs and other epicurean varieties.* 


Magic Valley Deluxe Christmas Gift Box—Magnificent 
oranges and grapefruit, hand-picked when fully ripe, cushion- 


packed to guard their extra juiciness (about 30 5 10 
pounds), express prepaid . . . . . 2... Bio 


*(Varieties in each package depend on ripening season.) 


Peak-of-the-Season Club—Give friends, customers, Magic 
Valley oranges and grapefruit as they ripen — each variety 
picked at its fully matured best. Three-box Membership (No- 
vember 15, Christmas, January 15), $12.00. .. . Five-box Mem- 
bership (add February 15, March 15), $19.95....Seven-box 
Membership (add December 1, 
January 1), $27.95 
CHRISTMAS SHOP- © 106 
PING MADE EASY. Send 
names, addresses. We en- 
close engraved gift certifi- 
cate with your name. Order 
immediately for Christmas 
delivery. No C.0.D.s.... 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for color catalogue. 
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This new post-war ‘Pendaflexer” brings 
you double filing convenience—a handsome, 
sturdy steel filing cabinet on wheels, plus 
hanging Pendaflex* folders. 

Roll the ‘“Pendaflexer” anywhere you need it 
—that’s convenience number one. Then file and 
find papers instantly in modern hanging Penda- 
flex* folders—that’s convenience number two! 

It's a combination that will break every filing 
and finding speed record wherever used. Get 
your ‘Pendaflexer’”” now—immediate delivery. 


Send coupon for illustrated price list. 
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Stoker with 
Fire-Bed that 


‘BREATHES: 


Thousands of buildings and plants of all 
types, using Combustioneer stokers, en- 
thusiastically report fuel savings of 20% 
to 35% over the hand-firing of coal—50% 
savings over other fuels—labor savings up 
to 50%—more uniform boiler pressure— 
increased boiler capacity. 


These amazing benefits result from 
Combustioneer’s unique method of air 
control known as the Automatic Respira- 
tor which automatically measures out the 
precise amount of air required by the 
condition of the fire-bed for efficient 
combustion, Only Combustioneer has this 
type of air control. 


Then to assure that air surrounds each 
particle of coal, Combustioneer has a 
“pulsating” transmission which feeds coal 
by “impulses”—each impulse “pokes-up” 
the fire-bed, keeping it loose, free-burn- 
ing at all times. Thus the fire-bed 
actually “BREATHES,” guaranteeing effi- 
cient combustion. Extra heat energy is 
extracted from every pound of coal. 


The Steel Products Engineering Co. 
1258 W. Columbia Street, Springfield, Ohio 










BIG FREE BOOK 
You, too, will save 
money with Combus- 
tioneer. Write today ~ 
for big FREE book *** 
which tells how Com- 
bustioneer cuts fuel 
and labor costs. 





AUTOMATIC COAL STOKER 
FOR HOMES, APARTMENTS AND FACTORIES 


DELIGHTFUL HOME HEATING 
Combustioneer heats homes gloriously. Heat is auto- 
matic, controlled by thermostat. The furnace drudgery 
of constant coal shoveling and carrying out ashes is 
banished forever. See your Combustioneer dealer today! 
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Chicago until 1931. Then, for two years, 
he was a member of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission, one who insisted upon 
lower public-utility rates and a much 
broader use of electricity. 

President Roosevelt made him a director 
of TVA when it first was established in 
1933. His job, in particular, was to develop 
power program. Much credit is 
given to him for the wide use of power in 
the area TVA serves. Together with J. A. 
Krug, now Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Lilienthal negotiated with Wendell L. 
Willkie the transaction under which TVA 
acquired utility properties of Common- 
wealth and Southern, in the TVA section. 

Mr. Lilienthal became chairman of TVA 
in 1941. Last year he was reappointed to 
that post, but was confirmed only over the 
bitter objection of Senator Kenneth Me- 
Kellar (Dem.), of Tennessee. The two 
long had been in disagreement over who 
should get TVA jobs and where TVA dams 
should be placed. It is expected that 
Senator McKellar will oppose Mr. Lilien- 
thal’s appointment to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

All the members, in fact, face the test 
of Senate confirmation, when Congress 
convenes in January. 

Other members. Mr. Lilienthal’s col- 
leagues are: 

William Wesley Waymack, a Des 
Moines, Ia., newspaper editor, who also 
has held several Government posts—spe- 
cial adviser to the State Department, 
associate public member of the War Labor 
Board and director of the Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank. He has devoted much time 
to encouraging international understanding. 

Sumner T. Pike, a Maine-born busi- 
nessman, vice president of Case, Pomeroy 
and Co. He was a member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission from 1940 until 
earlier this year, and has held other Gov- 
ernment positions. 

Robert Fox Bacher, one of the group 
of scientists who developed the atomic 
bomb. His appointment was _ especially 
pleasing to the organized scientists. He has 
been Professor of Physics at Cornell. 

Lewis L. Strauss, a New York invest- 
ment banker, who has had much previous 
association with atomic problems. Before 
the war, Mr. interested in 
isotope research for cancer treatment. Dur- 
ing the war, as a rear admiral in the Naval 
Reserve, he was a member of the Army- 
Navy Munitions Board and the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Responsibility. The tremendous re- 
sponsibility of these men—aside from 
questions of safety and peace—is typified 
by a single factor in their job. As atomic 
energy becomes practical for industrial and 
other public use, the Government will hold 
a tight monopoly on this source of power, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, so far 
as seen, will be making policy for its use. 
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VINOY PARK 


HOTEL 
$1.Devenssunc, Froniva 


OPENING DECEMBER 20 

We suggest early reservations 
Largest and finest on the Gulf Coast. Superb 
location facing Tampa Bay and Vinoy Park. 
Golf, tennis, every recreation nearby. Guest 
privileges in exclusive beach club on Gulf of 
Mexico, 375 rooms. American Plan. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 


Sterling B. Bott Managing Director 
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Wouldn’t you know that aviation would 
find the answer to the ultimate in safety for 
personal planes by looking zp not down? 
By going “‘upstairs’—and quick? Given a 





fast, sure method of gaining safe altitude, 
any small plane can glide to a safe 
landing almost any time the engine fails, either 
on the take-off or later. 


That’s the big, bright promise of Jato—the 
“packaged horsepower’’ rocket motor that our 
subsidiary, the Aerojet Engineering Corpora- 
tion, manufactured in vast numbers for the Navy 
during the war. They made possible the take-off 








of large ships from restricted runways and the 
surface of rough seas. Recently, they aided the 
take-off of the Navy’s ‘“‘Truculent Turtle” on its 
record hop from Perth, Australia—heaviest load 
ever lifted off the ground by a two-engined ship. 


On personal planes of tomorrow, a Jato, as 
convenient an accessory as your Car's spare tire, 
promises to provide instant access to safe 
altitude at the touch of a button. Jatos for per- 
sonal planes are another example of General’s 
program of collaboration with scientists in many 
fields to make progress inevitable—through 
research and industrial “know-how”. 
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> Headquarters: AKRON, OHIO—Other Domestic Plants at: Wabash, Indiana 
(Mechanical Goods) * Pasadena and Azusa, California (Aerojet Engineering Corporation) RAL 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio * Waco and Baytown, Texas * Jeannette, Pennsylvania 
Barnesville, Georgia + Foreign Plants in: Mexico (2) « Chile * Venezuela ¢ Portugal 
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Again in November, Ladies’ Home Journal 
carries a greater advertising revenue than ever 
carried by any other magazine — more than 
$2,000,000 worth of messages from American 
business to American women, who currently 
buy more than 4,700,000 copies per issue. 
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The next round of wage increases, like the first, will be sponsored by the 
Government, will this time have its pattern fixed by a deal with John L. Lewis. 

In the Government=sponsored deal, as it is taking shape: 

Union demands will be for about a 25 cents-an-hour increase plus some other 
concessions, plus more vacation pay and bigger social-security payments. 

Settlement probably will be on basis of a 12 to 15 cents-an-hour increase, 
without fringe concessions, without annual wage, welfare fund or other grants. 

Idea at the White House is that this then can be the pattern for settling 
other disputes arising now in other big industries over 1947 wage rates. 

John Lewis, not Phil Murray, will be given the credit for getting more for 
workers. Mr. Lewis continues to be in high favor with the President and his 
main aides. Mr. Murray, who had been expected to lead off with steel, is maneu-=- 
vered into a position where he will have to ask and battle to get more than Mr. 
Lewis is to get, or else accept a position as follower in the wage procession. 








Wage demands, now blossoming all over, center between 15 and 26 cents. 

Oil workers are asking 25 cents an hour more. 

Rubber workers are asking 26 cents an hour in added pay. 

Textile workers are demanding 15 cents an hour additional. 

Auto workers plan to ask another 21 cents an hour. 

Steelworkers planned to ask for around 20 cents an hour. 

Coal miners are to ask for about 25 cents an hour more. 

In addition, there are demands for special welfare funds, for annual-wage 
guarantees, for more vacation pay. Demands this time are for about as much as 
on the last round, when many settlements were made at about 18 cents an hour. 

Phil Murray, for CIO, had indicated that emphasis would be placed upon an 
effort to reach settlements without big strikes in many industries, that there 
would be more union readiness to compromise. This was before Mr. Truman agreed 
to work out a deal with Mr. Lewis, before the CIO was put on the defensive. 























ee - Big strikes probably cannot now be avoided in many industries. 

CIO unions will demand at least as much as John L. Lewis gets, maybe more. 

Employers, facing resistance to higher prices, will resist big wage rises. 

Thus, the basis is laid for a test of strength. 

Even so, the chances are that the 1947 strike wave will be less severe than 
the 1946 wave, may be about half as severe in numbers of workers involved. 

Strikes, too, are likely to be less prolonged. 

The durable-goods industries, where 1945-46 strikes centered, are beginning 
now to realize profits on an increasing scale, and will be more interested in a 
settlement of strikes without long delay. Workers in these industries lost much 
pay during 1946, and they, too, will not be so ready to go for long periods in 
1947 without any income. Leaders on both sides will be under more pressure to 
settle short of a battle that weakens seriously those in on the fight. 


Strikes and wage rises at this stage will just speed the shakeout. 

Wage rises will rather quickly be translated into some price rises. 

Price rises, at this stage, will create more buying resistance. 

Consumer resistance to rising prices will tend to check demand for goods at 
a time when industry is pouring a huge stream of goods into the market. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





When demand for goods at prices that prevail is lower than output for any 
long period, inventories pile up, orders are canceled and production slows. As 
production slows people lose jobs and lost jobs cut into income available for 
spending The downward cycle then is working. 

Anything that pushes prices higher in this period will hurry the decline. 

Actually, the next round of wage increases is likely to be reflected rather 
quickly in rising unemployment. The unemployed will tend to pay the bill for 
rises in hourly rates of pay of those who keep their jobs. Industry will find 
that it is forced to be more efficient in use of labor, to let go of the surplus 
of workers that many employers built in anticipation of labor shortages. 

Unemployment is likely to reappear in growing volume during 1947. 





Among reasons for looking for trouble is this one: 

Rising prices, largely food-price increases, have outstripped income gains 
since June for all broad groups of workers. Living costs outstripped wage gains. 

Purchasing power of 14,000,000 workers covered by reports of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is pictured as less than, or no more than, it was in 1939. 

Power to buy of another 6,500,000 workers is 5 to 13 per cent above 1939. 

Purchasing power of 8,800,000 workers, largely the organized workers who 
have had big wage increases in 1946, is 2l per cent above 1939, on an average, 
and, in case of coal miners, is 60 per cent above 1959. 

What this means is that about half the workers of the country can enjoy 
living standards little, if any, above prewar standards. They find that spending 
needs to center pretty much on necessities. The other half has something over, 
with which to buy new cars, new houses, new furniture, new electrical devices; 
but, with the price of furniture 80 per cent above prewar price, the price of 
building a house 64 per cent higher, the price of a car 67 per cent higher, the 
volume of effective demand for these things may be less than anticipated. 

Food and clothing prices, whether justifiably or not, are far out of line 
with the average of other prices. Adjustment of these and other prices may be 
necessary before the country gets down to enjoying a stable prosperity. 

















Price-control enforcement at the retail level is as good as nonexistent with 
ending of 1,642 local enforcement boards. Storekeepers, auto dealers and others 
will face little supervision from 61 district OPA offices. 

Price decontrol will be extended by December 1 to most goods and services. 

Price control soon is to be confined to a few basic products such as Steel, 
lumber, new cars at the factory level, maybe other consumer durables. 

Rent-control enforcement will remain in 650 area rent offices. 

A list of prices to remain under control is scheduled to be issued within a 
few weeks. Published list of prices decontrolled already is out of date. 

Price control, really, is dying fast and may just blow up almost any day. 
Either that, or Congress probably will declare it dead as one of its first acts 
on coming back in January. Rent control then would go on, but even rent control 
is likely to be returned to the States before the end of 1947. 

Building controls are being eyed more and more critically, too. 























Credit controls are due to be eased modestly before the year end. 

Charge accounts are due to be freed from control. 

Installment sales of consumer durables priced under $50 or $100 are to 
be freed of control so that sales will be allowed on any terms. 

Installment-sale terms for larger items, for new cars, refrigerators, and 
other consumer durables will be retained for the time being. Terms, generally, 
call for a one-third down payment and retirement of debt over 12 months. 











Prospect is that, by early 1947, the U.S. economy will be a relatively free 
economy with little Government direction. The trouble is that it is to be turned 
loose in badly maladjusted condition, not in:sound condition. 
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You, like this bright lad, can make the grade by using the right approach. Advertising- 
wise—if you're out to win the farm market . . . to get tilling results, as it were, the 
pippin you need is Farm JournaL. And here’s the core of the matter ... Farm 
Journat has greater circulation than any other rural magazine by 400,000 plus. 
Farm Journat has that plussage (in fact, more than 81 % of its 2.6 million subscribers) 
in those receptive and rich rural counties where 81 % of all farm cash income is received. 
No advertising campaign is truly national unless Farm JouRNAL is on the list. 











OF THESE GREAT MAGAZINES 
ONLY ONE SELLS THE RURAL MARKET 


Over 30 million people in the U.S. A. live on farms. So if you 


want to get national results, you’ve got to call on the farmers. 


WORLD'S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 


Farm Journal GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher - PHILADELPHIA 5 
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20 BILLION FEET 
OF SELECT TIMBER 







A SURPLUS OF 
EFFICIENT LABOR 








Here is the ideal location for an industrial op- 
eration! For prefabricated housing there’s a 
source of vital plywood and standing select 
timber. For fisheries, the finest deep-sea fish- 
ing port on the Pacific Coast! For the wood 
plastics field there is “plastic type” timber and 


mill waste for long range planning! For pulp 











Epiror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


: F-111 
Apartment Owner's Plight pe $8.35 
Sir:—I have put most of my life’s sav- Delivered 


ings into a four-family apartment house 
located in a defense-rental area. There has 
been no change in the dollar income to me 
since 1942. The cost of maintenance has 
gone up close to 50 per cent. The personal 
expenses such as food and clothing have 
gone up, as we all know. Labor, manufac- 
turing, merchants are all getting more dol- 
lar income while we have a 60 per cent 
income when interpreted into the neces- 
sities of life. 

I believe in rent control, but feel that 
the present administration of same_ is 
fundamentally unsound. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


* * * 


A Lottery for Raising Taxes? 


E. H. Mies 


revenues for State and city treasuries. Why 
not devise and legalize some sort of U.S. 
tax-fund lottery via $1 tickets to the pub- 


mutuel label—after all, the magic word, 
pari-mutuel, automatically removes all sin 
and evil from gambling and changes the 
reformer’s sad frowns into cheerful grins. 

A lottery could also serve as a practical 
employment project for disabled, handi- 
capped veterans and industrial discards 
(folks over 40). 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


Georce Durst 
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GOLDEN gift box of Florida 

citrus fruits and products at their 
peak of perfection. This Deluxe Half 
Box contains tree-ripened, sun-col- 
ored oranges, grapefruit, tangerines 
and kumquats. Taste-thrilling citrus 
candies, marmalades, tropical fruit 
cake and pecans. Weight about 50 
pounds. We guarantee safe arrival 
and satisfaction. Shipped fast express, 
Send check or M.O. with your gift list, 
Price is prepaid East of Miss, R. Add 35 
cents per box for Western states. Cannot 
ship to Calif., Ariz., Texas. 


Indian Rocks Fruits Inc. isos 
Dept. D Largo, Florida 

















magazine buy voluntarily. No 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers because 
they know that such highly 
voluntary subscription meth- 


ods mean interested readers. 


















CHEAP ELECTRIC Sir:—Turf fans via pari-mutuel betting : 
POWER provide millions of dollars in easy tax : 2 * 
° I E Nearly all subscribers to this 


e 
LOW-COST lic? Let us have pleasant, sugar-coated salesmen call on them. They 
TRANSPORTATION we Ss a ee ee alia all ay ; } | 
| taxation. If necessary, give it a pari send in their checks regularly. ‘ 


x % %& 
yale ” ictus are almost aa On Effects of Strikes e ‘1 
limited! ome manufacturers could find Sir:—By striking, workers have ae 0 
no better fabrication facilities! Many other | themselves many benefits, destroyed the The United States News te 
industries, too, can produce more economical- profits they sought, compelled themselves I 
ly, more profitably, from a Grays Harbor lo- to pay billions of dollars in taxes that 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
might, otherwise, have been collected as a 
— | profit taxes, and, at the same time, added P 
tremendously to their own living costs. , 
Get the facts now! Complete detailed infor- Worcester, Mass. C. W. Kinney t 
mation will be sent to you on request to the SS fr? yr . 
address below . . . or if preferred, a personal Sir:—Labor monopolies are as bad for e , Mimo . 
: 2 the country as business monopolies, if not we 
representative will call to discuss your plans ; de bi Spe : . eS Seite Tops fi 
even worse. Until our legislators realize Tops in Com Service 
and problems with you. this and regulate, or limit, the scope of an Fond = «OOP iar I 
labor unions, ‘the latter will continue to —Every attention . . 
be the main cause of the slow reconversion expect in oy ' 
F R 4 VU S | 7 R B () R to peacetime plenty, the rising cost of liv- torgest, mode” 
ing, inflation in general, and, eventually, 
WAS H another depression. If we had had no } 
Sponsored ‘by strikes for one year —— =~ — — ‘ 
GRAYS HARBOR INDUSTRIES, INC. would have been complete by now anc k 
Aberdeen, Washington prosperity unprecedented, ; ee ; 
Livermore, Calif. S. G. E. BALTIMORE, MARYL 
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We. lof a series showing how American Brake Shoe research and engineering are developing longer-wearing parts for industry and transportation. 








W: don’t know of any machine or mov- 
ing part of a machine that will not wear 
out—sooner or later. If it wears out with 
too few weeks or months of use, you are 
losing the battle against WEAR. 

If you can increase the effective life of 
any part of your machines 10 per cent, 25 
per cent—and even more—you are win- 
ning the battle against WEAR. Produc- 
tion costs sink, efficiency rises, and the 
cost of time lost for “maintenance” drops 
sharply. 

It is largely a tactical problem—of 
finding the right material for the job, the 
right defense against WEAR’s relentless 
attack. 

Every day, scientists in the American 
Brake Shoe laboratories at Mahwah, N. J., 
devise new strategies in the never-ending 
war on WEAR. They work with complex 
theories and delicate instruments and with 
a steadily increasing knowledge of the be- 
havior of metals under conditions of im- 
pact, friction, abrasion, corrosion and heat. 

Their knowledge has multiplied the life 








American Brake Shoe’s Metallurgical and Engineering Research Laboratories and Experimental 
Foundry at Mahwah, N. J.—dedicated to helping its customers make better, longer-lasting products. 


FOR THE WAR ON WEAR 


*Research Headquarters 


of a plowshare up to 15 times. Steel roll- 
ing mills that once had to replace their 
mill guides after handling an average of 
600 billets, now average 150,000 billets for 
each set of mill guides. The life span of 
cement mill grinder rings has been in- 
creased 10 to 18 times; hammer mill parts 
last 7 to 10 times longer; shovel dipper 
teeth can now outwear ordinary sets 7 to 1. 

Impact! Heat! Abrasion! Friction! 

Corrosion! These are the enemies 

of your machines. 

Brake Shoe’s knowledge, Brake Shoe’s 
wear-resistant parts and Brake Shoe’s re- 
search for tomorrow are your best defense 
against them. 

* * * 
‘Hard Surfacing By Fusion Welding”’, first of a 
series of Brake Shoe Monographs on wear re- 
sistance, will soon be ready to mail. Results of 
practical experience and extensive research. Of 
particular interest to engineers and others who 
select or specify materials. A request on your 
letterhead will bring it to you when published. 
American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Ye 


Ten Divisions of American Brake Shoe 
Company produce wear-resisting 
parts in 59 plants in U. S. and Canada: 
American Brakeblok Division 
American Forge Division 
American Manganese Steel Division 
Brake Shoe and Castings Division 
Electro-Alloys Division 
Engineered Castings Division 
Kellogg Division 
National Bearing Division 


Ramapo Ajax Division 


Southern Wheel Division 
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Truman-Krug Split . . . Wayne Taylor to Manage 
Surplus? . . . Snag in Deal to Shift Mr. Anderson 


John L. Lewis found President Tru- 
man ready to agree to almost any- 
thing when he put on the heat just be- 
fore election to reopen the United 
Mine Workers’ contract with the Gov- 
ernment in order to negotiate more 
wage increases. The President did not 
resist very hard at any point. 


kk * 


Julius Krug, Secretary of the Interior, 
was “bawled out” by the White House 
when he resisted the idea of giving to 
the coal miners, who already had had 
a big wage increase May 29, another 
increase that would build up John 
Lewis as the nation’s No. 1 labor lead- 
er. Mr. Krug seriously considered re- 
signing before election. 


xk k 


John Steelman, Reconversion Direc- 
tor and long-time friend of Mr. Lewis, 
encouraged the idea that it would be 
better to let the Miners rather than 
Phil Murray’s CIO lead the proces- 
sion for the next round of wage in- 
creases. Mr. Steelman. has helped Mr. 
Lewis get more wage and other con- 
cessions for coal miners than have 
been received by any other labor 
group in the country. 


xk * 


Lewis Schwellenbach, Labor’s Secre- 
tary, had little to say about reopen- 
ing wage negotiations with the coal 
miners. Mr. Schwellenbach, if con- 
sulted, would have opposed reopening 
the Mine Workers’ contract. 


xk * 


Some New Dealers are suggesting that 
rising costs under Government oper- 
ation may, in the end, force a form of 
socialization of the coal industry. Pri- 
vate coal operators -are expected to 
face rough going in rivalry with com- 
peting fuels when and if they get 
their mines back with wage scales and 
benefit payments fixed by Govern- 
ment. 


xk * 


The White House now is letting the 
Navy know that lines got crossed up 
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somewhere when the Navy first was 
asked to cut its expenditures in this 
fiscal year from the $6,500,000,000 ap- 
proved by Congress to $5,800,000,000. 
The White House figured on making 
the same saving twice. 


x kk 


Marriner Eccles, ‘Reserve Board 
Chairman, went to the White House 
and received assurance from President 
Truman that the Reserve Board, and 
not Treasury Secretary John Snyder, 
will continue to have the President’s 
confidence in fixing of rules over con- 
sumer credit and in fixing margin re- 
quirements in security trading. 


xk * 


James K. Vardaman, Jr., former 
White House naval aide and President 
Truman’s appointee to the Federal 
Reserve Board, is a minority of one on 
that Board in his support of a virtual 
end to rules governing installment- 
credit sales and margin trading. 


xk ke 


Word leaking out from the executive 
branch of the Government is to the 
effect that some members of Congress 
apparently got caught in the break 
that has occurred in commodity 
prices, particularly in cotton. 


K Kk 


Carl Hatch, Senator from New Mex- 
ico, probably will not be able to ac- 
cept a judicial appointment during 
his present term in the Senate, be- 
cause the Constitution bars appoint- 
ment of a member of Congress to the 
bench during his elected term if an 
increase in judicial salaries has been 
voted in that term. A deal had been 
reported under way in which Senator 
Hatch would go on the bench and 
Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, would get an appointment 
to the Senate from New Mexico to fill 
the resulting vacancy. 


xk * 


Wayne Chatfield Taylor, former Un- 
der Secretary of Commerce and for- 
mer chairman of the Export-Import 























Bank, is in line to succeed Maj. Gen. 
Robert M. Littlejohn as War Asset 
Administrator if General Littlejohg 
decides to follow into retirement tf 
large group of other officials who have 
tried to tackle the problem of surplus 
property disposal. 


x * * 


The story that U.S. would raise the 
price of gold above $35 an ounce wag! 
a “planted” story and is without basis 
in fact. 


x kk 


Josef Stalin, for Russia, is giving the 
appearance of a sudden desire to co. 
operate with the outside world, ex- 
pecting that softer words will cause 
other nations to sigh with relief and 
then be more ready to give way on 
policy issues. A hardening of United! 
States-British policy and_ evidence 
that the people of Europe prefer the 
West to the East is forcing some al- 
teration in the Russian line at the 
moment. 


xk 


James Byrnes, U.S. Secretary of 
State, is opposed to a reparations pol- 
icy under which Russia will drain 
Germany of current output from her 
factories while U. S. then bolsters Ger- 
many with goods and food on a loan 
basis. Russia is maneuvering to get 
a setup under which the United States 
would, in effect, pay the cost of te-, 
parations. 











xk * & 


Paul Porter, OPA Administrator, 
finds himself short-circuited by John 
Steelman, Economic Stabilizer, who is 
tending to become a one-man price- 
decontrol board. Mr. Steelman de- 
controlled shoes and leather without 
consulting Mr. Porter after OPA had 
shown an unwillingness to act. 





xk kk 


The Price Decontrol Board set up by 
Congress doesn’t have any real work | 
to do, and it is likely to fade from the 
picture without doing any substantial) 
decontrolling. 
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